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FRIENDSHIP. 


GoLpsMITH says, What is friendship but a name—a 
shade that waits obsequiously on the prosperous, and 
leaves the wretch to weep? This is all very good for 
@ passage in a poem; but it does not apply well to 
the general subject. There must be some natural 
erdination for the associations which we call friendly, 
and some continually felt enjoyment from them, or 
there would not have been such things at all times 
from the beginning of the world till now. Disap- 
pointments there may occasionally be from these 
associations ; but something of the kind is to”be ex- 
pected occasionally from all known sources of human 
happiness, and it is questionable if any large portion 
of the complaints on this score are founded in reason. 

That philosophy seems to us the most consonant 
with a just observation of life, which describes the 
disposition to friendly association as one of the innate 
sentiments of the human mind. Obeying, as such, a 
law applicable to them all, it is given in very different 
degrees of force to different minds ; but still there is 
ne mind which can be said, speaking rigidly, to be 
destitute of it. Because many of his ends are-to be 
worked out in and by association, man needs such a 
feeling, and therefore he has it. Like all the other 
feelings, its exercise is attended with gratification— 
pleasure being placed by all-wise Deity before our 

- faculties, the cheap sole-needed means of making them 
work. Thus men have been kept together—we may 
be as sure as if we knew the fact historically—from 
the beginning of time. And thus societies of every 
kind have been formed. It follows that the anchorite 
life, and unsocial habits of all kinds, if they do not 
proceed from some strangely inferior endowment of 
this mental faculty, are only eccentricities, depending 
on the fact, that some other feeling, as pride, love of 
singularity, or a self-mortifying spirit, has been able 
to overcome the natural inclination to keep up an in- 
tercourse with one’s kind. 

Though friendship is natural, there are many ways 
of forming it, and many circumstances that act upon 
it, so as to determine its intensity, regulate its con- 
duet, and rule its duration. There are some who 
conceive attachments very quickly, nearly realising 
the old jest—* A sudden thought strikes me—let us 
swear eternal friendship.” Casually encountering 
some person of frank manners and very fair style of 
conversation, they think they have rarely met a more 
agreeable man, or woman, as the case may be ; and in 
two days they are my-dear-friend-ing each other in 
letters, and making free with each other’s family back- 
parlours, as if they had been on intimate terms for 
ages. While the fit lasts, they insist on imposing 
their new friend on all their older friends (for this is 
a way they have) as one of the most delightful of 
persons ; and great is their indignation if any of these 
receive the stranger with any degree of coolness. 
Good-natured beings will be disposed to give as 
warm a reception as possible, and we shall sup- 
pose that some do treat their ardent neighbour's 
new acquaintance kindly. But what is the result t 
Ere a second moon has filled her horn, the eternal 
friendship, which rose like the prophet’s gourd in a 
night, has vanished into thin air. Something un- 
pleasant has been discovered, which a little care might 
have discovered at first; or some offence has been 
taken—some frivolous whimsy has struck our ardent 
man’s, or woman’s, brain—and he who was lately a 
gem of purest ray serene, is now a piece of common 
earth. To be in the least well disposed towards that 
individual, is now as great an offence as it lately 
was to show any coolness towards him. Very pos- 


| sibly, the presumed offender is nothing at all parti- 


cular—neither a fit object for a romantic attachment, 
nor a person to be run down as unamiable or un- 
worthy, but just one of the common passable people 
of this world ; and he would have been very well if 
treated accordingly. But our ardent friends can 
observe no medium ; and they are now as unjust in 
depreciating as they were lately extravagant in 
praising. It must be very obvious to what cause we 
are to attribute disappointments arising from friend- 
ships of this nature. 

Men of the world often form what externally ap- 
pear as friendships with persons of their own kind, 
with whom they come in contact in the course of 
business. They are convenient to each other, or a 
mutual source of profit ; they meet often ; their man- 
ners are open and easy; and they by and by strike 
up what they think a friendship. Let, however, 
some sudden crash take place, disorganising their 
mutual convenience to each other, and causing alarm- 
ing loss to one or both, and in a moment this so- 
called friendship is dissolved ; they are full of mutual 
complaints and recrimination, and not a trace remains 
of their ever having had the least sincere regard or 
esteem for each other. Here the so-called friendship 
clearly was only aname. The pair was only brought 
together by common views of pecuniary interest. 
Friendship is surely not to be answerable for the dis- 
appointments of those who thus profane by mimicking 
her rites. 

There is a vast deal of light superficial intercourse 
carried on by means of dinner-parties, evening-parties, 
and so forth, amongst the classes who live in tolerably 
easy circumstances. Such associations may be carried 
on for a long course of time, especially in large towns, 
without much mutual knowledge existing among the 
parties. In fact, from meeting chiefly in crowds, 
they have no opportunity of knowing each other very 
intimately. Yet, as they consider themselves as 
friends, it usually appears very hard to any one of the 
parties who becomes unfortunate, that he is allowed 
so easily, after that event, to fall out of notice. This 
complaint may be natural, but it is scarcely reasonable. 
Such intercourse was never any thing more than a 
combination for a little passing pleasure amongst a set 
of persons who could afford it. ‘To expect any thing of 
the kind to continue after you cease to be able to con- 
tribute your share of the expense, is nearly the same 
thing as it would be to expect books to be sent to you 
from a subscription library, after you had ceased to 
pay the usual annual sum. And as to the neglect 
shown by former apparent friends, the error is in sup- 
posing that persons mutually acquainted on such 
grounds were bound to any thing else. The imputed 
selfishness is one which none can see till they come to 
imagine that they are themselves suffering from it. 
Clearly, friendly associations are not to be condemned 
because such complaints i arise with re- 
spect tothem. And it would be absurd to indulge in 
no such agreeable associations of the hour, from an 
idea that they were hollow for more serious ends. 
They have their place in the economy of our life ; but 
they are not to be looked to as protections against 
calamity, and it is under different circumstances that 
friends worthy of the name are to be obtained. 

Boon-companionship is a form of so-called friend- 
ship not less apt to lead to disappointment. We have 
seen many convivial friends, who seemed bound heart 
to heart while enjoying their common indulgence ; but 
we have invariably observed these ties to be of the 
most unsubstantial kind. We never once observed 
them speak with a faithful regard of cach other out. 
of each other’s presence, but generally with a kind of 


contempt. And, on the death of any one of a set oc- 
curring, the rest usually appeared to heed it as little as 
a flock of sheep regard the abstraction of one of their 
number to supply the shambles. How could it be 
otherwise? Given up to the indulgence of a gross 
appetite, these men have no sentiment on which to 
found real friendship. Mecting only because their 
coarse enjoyments would be duller if solitary, and 
secretly not respecting either themselves or their com- 
panions, how can there be any thing amongst them 
but the mere instinct and habit of a gregarious incli- 
nation! Surely the heartlessness of such associations 
can never be reasonably charged to the account of the 
sacred name of Friendship. 

The truth is, in a word, that all those associations 
which are grounded on a common indulgence of the 
lower sentiments, and all those which have only in 
view a little temporary amusement, although they 
may be attended with the immediate effects in enjoy- 
ment which are contemplated from them, involve but 
a very elementary condition of the passion of friend- 
ship. ‘This feeling, like love, is seen in many forms, gra- 
duating between the lowest and the most exalted ; and 
its condition in any human being must depend greatly 
on the general moral condition of that being. Un- 
questionably, it will only be found in its state of utmost 
purity and nobleness in highly refined and greatly 
generous natures. There only shall we find such asso- 
ciations as those of David and Jonathan, Damon and 
Pythias, and the other like friendships of historical 
celebrity. While this is asserted, it may be not less 
confidently allowed, that amorigst human beings of no 
more than average character, there may be very fair 
and tolerable friendships, if certain indispensable re- 
quisites are not wanting. 

One of these is a general resemblance of character 
in the parties. Often there are considerable diffe- 
rences of nature in those who pass for friends ; but 
generally it will be found that even those who seem 
most diverse have some peculiarities in common—some 
opinions, prejudices, or sympathies, in which they are 
at one; otherwise it would be quite impossible for 
them to maintain an attachment. It is beet when the 
two natures have a general conformity, for then tastes, 
opinions, and sympathies will all be in harmony, and 
each will find in the other’s conversation that support 
to. his own views, and that encouragement to his own 
tendencies, which, by soothing his self-love, will irre- 
sistibly dispose him to look agreeably on his associate. 
Where there is a diversity of feeling on some leading 
matter, such as politics, friendship, though other eir- 
cumstances may be favourable, can scarcely be main- 
tained. In spite of every effort to overlook the point 
of difference, it will be almost sure to thrust itself 
forward, and lead to wrangling—the bane of friend- 
ship ; or, if it does not this, still the sense of not hay- 
ing a friend’s support in a set of deeply cherished 
opinions will operate with a cooling effect. Thero 
must also be a general parity in the moral conditions. 
If one of the parties is deficient in a virtue which the 
other has in large endowment, or is marked by a 
glaring vice which is absent in the other party, friend- — 
ship can scarcely be maintained, for, in either event, 
there cannot be a thorough esteem, and therefore ne 
union. It may be liable to a question how far friend- 
ship can be kept up between parties of infirm or harsh 
temper. It is perhaps possible for a pair of such a 
description to worry on with each other for a long 
course of years, each finding the other’s society neces- 
sary, and even by fits and starts entertaining a sort of 
liking for each other. But certainly there can be no 
consistent friendship between a pair, of which one of 
the parties is of a harsh and the other of a mild 
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Elements so can never be recon- 
bs ge by the sense of conjugal duty, 
Conformity of is searcely more necessary- 
than is equality of wo conditions. The distineg- 
tions of wealth and position may be ridienled 
as much as one: lites ; but they operate upon all, 
an 


ing. the superior the good nature 
to get over all his diffiealtles, 1 will scarcely be thet 
the inferior party has the humility to put up with his 
Though they may occasionally meet, the spheres in 
ee the main part of their lives are 
different, their i ings, maxims, and 
views will be different also one party will shrink 
from what he hears of a lower grade and style of mind 
from the other ; and the other, again, will be morti- 
fied at hearing of higher things of which he is not 
allowed to partake. Hence there will be secret dis- 
gusts, and rancours, and jealousies, until each has the 
ready to ex ; about which period, of course, all 
real ip will be at an between them, and 
it will not even be necessary that they should quarrel 
in order to be avowedly done with it. It may be, in 
such a case, that neither party is blameable. The 
blame lies with an artificial ineq , against which 
personal qualifications contend in vain. Generally, 
we hear of the insufferable pride and affectations of 
the superior party ; but, if good taste would allow 
their story to be also told, we should probably hear 
fully as loud complaints of i i y 
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and being 
money reputation, bei on to in 
these ways for their associates is fatal to the feeling of 
i for the , which oftener happens than 
could be expected ; for some men who are very friendly 
and good-natured have curious points of selfishness 
t ving a ion for 
would net lend one frees brary 
for any consideration. Were we to ask such a favour, 
ment uently , we it 
as a duty of friendship to dormant and in con- 
we accordingly have continued to en society 
for many years. in 
more serious matters. To incur important o 
to a friend is almost certain to destroy the friendship 
The two are from that moment in a totally different 
relation to each other. Uneasy fears possess the one 
—a painful sense of humiliation oceupies the other. 
Under such circumstances, 
a attachment can no longer exist. 
Thre i now an avicwardne in their address whic 
cannot over. obliged con- 
position, A little while sees them as as any 
other two mortals in this world, or, more probably, 
such rather conduct to a' 
things— 
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joymentwhich jis to; be derived jffom friendship. We 
see this happimess.at- its height, only in the » 
who. have as.yet few cares. In the middle of: life, 
our hearts are-seagcely better fitted for the culture of 
this deligtfal sentiment: than is the highway for the 
rearing,of flgwers. Few, therefore,cam have noted 
advantage of going on with certaim friends 


}| their whole-cageer; until, in their elderly days, they 


feel’ tewards.them in so 


THE FUNERAL OF LOUGH ERNE. | 
Tuer is not in Ireland scenery much more beauti- 


ful than that which borders Lough Erne. Part of it | they 


and drooping willow, at the season I write of, lay 
sweeping in their summer luxuriance; other parts 
are wild and mountainous, barren, and bare. We had 
gone out in the morning from the neighbouring house, 
where I was a visiter, to enjoy a view of this 
from the water; but after an hour’s sail the wind 
the became cloudy, and we landed. I soon 
from my party, and indulged my solitary 
wilder and more secluded 
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into a 
masses of cloud, passing rapi 


i 


sea’ 
k, upon the lofty bank, which afforded me 
stalbingpenedettts On the right, looking 
‘ou saw the cultivated grounds I have 
woods, ti with autumn’s 
to give ou to glimpses of 


up lake. 
mentioned, 
varying shades, 


dilapidated 
fortress, one of the strongholds of the Irish at the 
time when both natives and royalists fell before the 
devastating Cromwell. A li farther from 
shore, where the ground rose rather abruptly, there 
lay a ruin ther deseripti » equally common in 
Ireland—an old church or chapel, with its ivied tower, 
and around it, hanging, as it were, on the sloping hill, 

neient burial-ground, the 


ing, or the curiously cut paper garland waved at its 
ae strong simplicity of the depth of the 
love which an Irish heart, even in company with 
ith it. 


at first I thought was a forerunner of the 
ing storm. and Tstened; again it fl 


mournful, and ear. 
i that e wild 
the Cry. It came onward, on the 


Why did you die, and thy house fill’d with plenty, 
And the wife of thy youth and thy children all there 
Why did you go where their love had not sent ye? 

, avourneen !—oh, why did ye die? 


The house of thy dwelling as the 

‘The wail of thy children fieate wild on aie, 
The dog waits thy , the boat rides the wave~ 
Why did ye leave us? » why did ye die? 


black, was laid upon the sands, and the party attend- 
ing it eit into groups, and fell into conver- 
sation, It was strange to see a. party with such a 


~ Capand of mortality full before them, ing all 
of this life, j , if an oceasion arose, but not even 


bu 
i concern for the event that called them to- 
. Yet this was not, like many Irish funerals, 
a scene of reckless and indecent mi There was an 


was carried for interment across the lake ; and that 
also feared the advance of another 
the old chapel ground. ‘The case was this : the man who 


as one of the faction, so 
uence. 
own y, looking on him as a sort of martyr, re- 
solved to give him the benefit of a grave in old 
churchyard ; these ancient places being, in the esti- 
mation of the people, doubly hallowed ground. ‘lhis 

ign, however, @s its accomplishment would be a 
mark of to the fallen man, it was feared the 
adverse faction would oppose ; and as its power was 
much greater, and its members were likely to come 
prepared, the safety of the persons who undertook 
this funeral enterprise was considered very question- 
able. These circumstances were mostly known to me 
before ; for 1 gathered enough from the words I heard 
beneath me, to ascertain that this was the funeral of 
a man whose death we had lamented over a day or 
— 

wo persons group ly m 
notice. One was a man above tye, 
and pensive cast of countenance seemed to me to indi- 
cate a soft and superstitious turn of mind ; perhaps, 
however, my skill in a oe was aided by some 
actual knowledge of the character. The other was the 


leak, | young girl before alluded to. My attention was first 


wn to her by this man saying these simple words— 
* Allee, astore here's wat fr you” 

¢ it yourself, father,” replied, throwing 
herself on the sand as she spoke, with a laugh that 
spoke that merriment of heart which is a continual 


feast to its . I never saw a finer picture of 


the | a country girl than this Aileen. She was in the first 


blush of youth; she wore the unusual 
a ay of a bonnet, which is more common in the 
north than in other of Ireland ; it had pre- 
viously been much blown about by the wind, and fell 
back entirely as she threw herself on her lowly seat ; 
and while with one hand she endeavoured to 
back the loosened hair that blew over a face to whi 
the common emblem of lilies and roses would be more 


To gaze on that healthy-looking girl, free from all 
a pain and grief, or even thought, no one 

helped prognosticating that length of days, 
and these spent in joyousness, would be her lot. but 
who sees the end from the beginning ! 


resentiment of coming events, which some- 
 Comesentalty overbangs the mind, had much 
no 


her mother’s, which was 
one ;. and when found that her timid and 
su 


mon Ireland: for women. to fleek to. every: seene 
of an riot or , either to be the preven- 
tors or instigators of evil. ‘Lhe fall of the stone 


402 
| | 
| | 
4 
‘When two persons of sympathising charaeter, bus 
may ; ine and esteem the asso- | manner, that:they appear as parts 0 same being. | air of anxiety, if not uneasiness, in most of the coun- 
ciation will nerdy ripen inte a friendship. A’ constant Theee wumndegeerprepriate, we fear, only to Arcadian tenaneesy not excepting that of a beautiful girl, who 
condescension on the one side, and a constant looki times. ‘ — to follow the movements and watch the looks 
. the men, as their heads turned often in opposite 
; — ee _| directions, with a gaze of expectation or a glance of 
: fear. 1 found they were waiting here the arrival of the 
: priest who was to perform the service before the bod 
| | 
: : is highly cultivated—adorned with views of seats, the 
‘ grounds of which, richly planted, run shelving down y within the coffin been a member of one of the 
: to the lake, on whose waters the long arms of the lime | factions that disgrace Ireland. ‘The party to which 
he belonged had caused the deatls of two young men 
of the opposite faction. Revenge was as usual sworn, 
: and this unfortunate man, though guiltless of the 
| 
| 
| 
was ga ot 
along, cast deep shadows over the scenery, whic 
cilence, and insat of on ightened again under that red and 
scension, on the other. windward ; 
The third great requisite is the absolute and entire 
independence of the _— on each other, with re- 
spect to every thing 
: each other’s society. So far friendship being 
: subjected to sacrifices on account of its objects, it 
) should be scrupulously exempted from them. There : 
_ should be nothing in the case that can put any sloping lawns and pastures, dotted with flocks ; t e | 
 &§ of the selfish feelings into alarm. ‘There are some | *t#tely mansion, the white, peaceful-looking dwelling, | 
who have no sense of the value of money : | *he distant eS lay on one side. On 
sung. use each other’s purses without causing the the other, hills ascended to mountains, b| 
ightest change in their friendly relations. ‘There cites of the wom | 
ry not value character: they may ride bare, and, instead of nang bounded by a similar pre- | 
) putation, cipitous and thickly-wooded bank, presented a level | 
ly will re- 
| f attach- 
aifection, where ae rude enciosure Of osier wor x, or | 
' , | the wooden cross, marked the site of the narrow dwell- 
§ applicable than to that of many high-born dames, 
and with the other drew on the unusual covering, 
a look of vexation gave a comical turn to her laughing 
j features, as she cried—*“ Ah, then, weary on you for a 
i | eculiar sound, | bonnet ; it’s always for leaving me you are !’ 
yroaci | 
whisthin the chk dechivi The approach of the priest was announced: the 
| and down the sides of the and lofty hills. wind was now boisterous ; and, finding myself some- 
1 The Irish custom of expostulating with the dead | what inconveniently placed, and thinking it might not 
as my sii knowledg: in his sacred office, I pre to leave my hidi 
ty with that singular death- place. Before I emerged into the sight of the com 
enabled me to make out several expressions of w fot struck agaist a pico of rock, which, 
being thrown off a rather precarious balance, 
touching endearment. The ee down on the shore with some noise. 
lar verse were composed then. I them What a cry followed its descent! “ Mother! 
mother! mother!” Aileen screamed in accents of 
WORDS 70 THE IRI CRY. fear or agony, and throwing herself on her father, 
Oh ! joy of our hearts, why left ye us mourning, circled him in her arms. , Apne of that cry was 
To sleep ‘neath the turf, and to dwell in the grave ? this : i . 
Why did ye go without hope of returning 
To hear our glad welcome ?—oh ! why did ye die? 
what occasions them. 
From what has been said, we think we may safel ? 
reall 
are not likely : nendships of w 
f interested vi coarse : Light of our eyes, the glad sunshine is glowing, of honour to brave the danger whieh she somehow 
cement, of fancied threatened him on that day, she, being herself 
the gay world are only useful for the temporary plea--| did ye die? detained by illness, sent her young daughter to defend 
where there —-- of character, equality 
of worldly condition, and a perfect independence. ; 
uestionably O’er thy cold narrow house shall the wail of her sorrow was mistaken for t vance 0 hostile faction, 
life. Man Hise wide om the gale from the wife thou hast left ; and Aileen’s cry and action arose from her desire to 
| fulfil her mother’s: behests. Poor woman! she had 
he | Why ye die, whee the world had not grieved thee, of her treasures with a view to 
cherish'd blessing was thipe own— part, 
i When -no joy had forsaken, no friend had deceived thee, quickly. dissipated their fears. 
Gramachree, gramachree !—why did ye die? tion, Aileen, agra,” said the father, disen- 
, faneral procession for some time in himself ; “isn’t it’ yourse ’s the poor 
bot I wes surprised tw halt im The heart of a cat isn’t in you, 
any to experience en- | mediately beneath me, A rude coffin, covered with | alanna.” 


was afeard ; only my ’ 
laid it on me to bring father home safe to her.” 

that you cannot of yourselves avoid, I hope os 
: tection of Him who can deliver all 
evil.” people all bowed their heads reverently ; 


“Sure enough, that’s all that’s in it,” and such like 
they open a way for me to pass on to a more retired 
per sheltered spot. 

Before the funeral service was over, the apprehen- 
sions of the people had greatly changed their object. 
There was no appearance of the hostile faction ; but 
the lowering clouds, the boisterous wind, and stormy 
lake, led them to fear that a passage over it might be 
attended with some risk, as well as unpleasantness. 
The water was already dark and heavily rolling ; and 
the wind still increasing in violence, most of the per- 
sons assembled asserted that it would be wiser to put 
off the interment of the corpse until the next day, 
and deposit it till then in a secure situation ; but the 
nearest relatives of the deceased were vehemently op- 
posed to a plan that would allow time for opposition 
on the part of their enemies. Among the strongest 
opposers of the further prosecution of the design, was 

r Aileen : she implored her father to desist from 

and used all her rustic eloquence to prevail on the 

who wished to it into effect. Patrick 

oran, a man easily pe’ ed, and always inclined 

to yield to his only and loving child, took her hand, 

was turning away with her to go home, when one 

of the brothers of the deceased, placing himself in his 

path, thus addressed, or rather, in Irish mode, 
terrogated him :— 

“Then, Patrick Moran, is this yourself? You that 
was ever ready to help the right side? ‘Then, have 
you the heart of a man in you at all at all? and his 
reverence standing oy oe look at you ; and isn’t it a 
burning shame to think you'd be after turning your 
back on us in this way !—and he that died in the 
cause, and all.” 

“T tell you,” said Moran, “ it’s not for myself I’m 
afeard ; if it wasn’t for this young creature, it’s a hun- 
dred such lakes I’d be after crossing to do him any 
sarvice. Will you go home to your mother without 
me, Aileen, aroon? My blessing be with you, and 
do—— oh! avourneen—you see now, Bryan, how it’s 
with me,” said the father. 

“Bah! and you to be ruled by the word of a silly 
colleen ! But haven’t you any faith at all, man? Isn’t 
there Father M‘Mahon stan ing beside us, and don’t 
you know that if he was to lay his hand to it, he could 
send us across the lake like a sea-gull, if it was rolling 
as high as the ocean itself, let alone that bit of a 
swell ?” 

“I’m not for denying that,” said Moran; “the 
goodness keep us from all such thoughts! No mistrust 
of his power came over me ; but, you see, he hasn’t 
done it.” 

The hint was taken, the priest was spoken to ; the 
merits and necessity of the case were urged, and pre- 
vailed : some ceremonies were performed, and some 
prayers muttered, and it was then declared as safe 
to cross the stormy lake in that frail but charmed con- 
veyance as to on dry and level earth. Moran’s 
fears were at once allayed ; he Ny me in perfect secu- 
rity into the blessed boat, which been for some 
time rocking its only freight, the coffin and the dead ; 
but though he said that no mischief could happen to 
them now they had got the —- he yet added 
an entreaty to Aileen to go back with those who, it 
had been previously arranged, should only attend the 
procession to the water’s edge. i replied by 
stepping into the boat, and saying, “ Well, then, 
father, the blessing will hold good for me as well, I 
or ; and, whether or no, I'll never face mother 

‘ou are with me.” 

e drawing-room of the house where I was stay- 
ing was cheerful and bright ; but, without, the tall trees 
bent, and seemed to groan in the howling wind. A 
gentleman, who had been out on a visit to the stables, 
came in, and said to me that great apprehensions were 
felt for the safety of the boat, the adventures of which 
I had been relating at dinner. One of the servants, 
who had walked a considerable distance, had seen it 
leaving the opposite side at a time which allowed 
scarcely any hope but that it must have arrived unless 
some accident had occurred. The wind was boiste- 
rous, but no rain fell; the moon, with 
clouds that drifted across her, emitted a faint, pallid 

t : we secured ourselves as well as we could, and, 
the help of the gentlemen’s arms, reached the 


Its shores were not solitary; the moonlight was 
sufficient to give a view of the anxious faces that looked 
over its waters ; a stillness like that of coming death 
prevailed ; not even a surmise was heard ; awful sus- 
peuse held every heart and tongue. It was not pos- 
sible to see many yards over the lake ; the wind, which 
blew in strong, fitful gusts, curled up high and foam- 
ing waves, that broke with a hollow roar, and lay still 
until another blast upraised them. 

The only hope was, that the boat, unable to main- 
tain a direct course, might be beating down the stream ; 


storms; he then cast holy water 
e, and motioned the of the 
cross against the stormy sky. And the one, then, 
blew one of its loudest gusts, and the other, lifting a 
crested wave, dashed it at his feet. 


waters ; one or two bright flashes of lightning glanced 
over the angry sky, and showed farther the surface of 
the lake, but showed nothing upon it. A loud peal 
of thunder was the prelude to a heavy fall of rain ; 
and, heart-sick, we returned from our — 
The next morning all was known. ‘The sun was 


echoed. No te bight a came over the dark 


~bright ; the wind, allayed by the rain, had sunk almost 


to rest ; the waters of the tiful lake were still dis- 
coloured and swollen, but calm ; and there was the 
boat floating, keel upwards, upon them! Aileen and 
her father lay, with all its other passengers, low, low 
beneath them. ‘There were many sharers in their 
fate ; but—alas for human nature !—the heart pauses 


the longest over the fate of the young, the lovely, and 
the loved. 


MR HOWITT’S VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES.—SECOND SERIES. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of his first volume, Mr 
Howitt has produced a second, te | elegant in ex- 
ternals and embellishments, and equally interesting in 
matter, though, we think, rather less miscellaneous in 
subjects. It relates entirely to cee in the northern 
counties and on the Border. rham and Jarrow, 
Newcastle and Alnwick, Lumley, Hilton, and Seaton- 
Delaval, are prominent subjects. Mr Howitt has the 
true poetico-antiquarian spirit to do justice to the old 
memories of what he writes about ; and, in addition to 
this, he has a love of nature and an earnest sympathy 
with his fellow-creatures, which would make us delight 
in the recital of his wanderings even if he adverted 
less to objects attractive in themselves. The book 
appeals to a feeling which rather seems to increase 
t' to wane in bagent—o feeling for what was 
romantic in the former state of the country, and pic- 
turesque and curious in the features of its society. 
This spirit steam and smoke seem powerless to sup- 
press. On the contrary, the more we are drawn into 
connexion with the mercantile realities of the present, 
the more do we seem to feel the poetry of” totally 
opposite things, which are now only memorialised in 

thic fanes and feudal halls. Hence, we have little 
doubt that these two volumes of Mr Howitt would 
be found nowhere more favourably received than in 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham. 

The present volume is full of many pleasant matters 
besides descriptions of old places: for example, we 
have an account of border games in Liddesdale, a full 
and painfully interesting account of the once famous 
affair of Stoney Robinson and the Countess of Strath- 
more, and a visit to Grace Darling. We are tempted 
to follow Mr Howitt to the Farn Islands, and give 
some notes of his observations respecting their heroine. 
He got a boat with two men from Sunderland, and 
found it no easy matter to reach the island on which 
Darling’s lighthouse is situated. “ It was like the rest 
of these desolate isles, all of dark whinstone, cracked 
in every direction, and worn with the action of winds, 
waves, and tem since the world began. Over the 
greater part of it was not a blade of grass nor a grain 
of earth ; it was bare and iron-like stone, crusted all 
round the coast, as far as high-water mark, with limpet 
and still smaller shells. e ascended wrinkled hills 
of black stone, and descended into worn and dismal 
dells of the same ; into some of which, where the tide 
got entrance, it came pouring and roaring in raging 
whiteness, and churning the loose fragments of whin- 
stone into round pebbles, and piling them up in dee 
crevices with sea-weeds like great round ropes, an 
of birds, gull 
0 vering bi the ing ing its 

G he “is as perfect 

race ing,” to say as a 
it is possible for a woman to be. She is not like any 
of the portraits of her. She is a little, simple, modest 
young woman, I should say of five or six and twenty. 

he is neither tall nor handsome ; but she has the 
most gentle, quiet, amiable look, and the sweetest 
smile, that I ever saw in a person of her station and 
appearance. You see that she is a thoroughly good 
creature, and that under her modest exterior hes a 
spirit capable of the most exalted devotion—a devotion 
so entire, that daring is not so much a quality of her 
nature, as that the most perfect sympathy with suffer- 
ing, or endangered humanity, ws up and anni- 
hikines every ing like fear or self-consideration— puts 
out, in fact, every sentiment but itself. 

The action that she performed was so natural, and 
so necessary to her, that it would be the most impos- 
sible of things to convince her that she did any thing 
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extraordinary. The applause which has been the 
consequence of her gallant exploit ; the admi- 
ration which ran through the whole ki and 
indeed the civilised world (for even from 
Russia there have been commissions for persons to see 
her, and send accounts of her, and of the rock 
on which she lives)—those, and the foolish t 
natural ‘avidity of the mob of wonder-lovers, who 
steam-boat loads have flocked thither, filling that tall 
lighthouse several stories high till no! could stir ; 
the attentions of the great—for the titled have not 
failed to pay her the homage of their flatteries—none 
of these things have made her any — but what 
she was before. ‘The Duke and Duchess of Northum- 
berland had her and her father over to the castle, and 
presented her with a gold watch, which she always 
wears when visiters come. ‘The Humane Society sent 
her a most flattering vote of thanks, which is in the 
house framed, and the president presented her with a 
silver tea-pot—but none of these things, no, nor the 
offers of marriage which followed her notoriety, and 
the little fortune, I believe about L.700, which was 
subscribed for her, or given to her in presents, have 
produced in her mind any feeling but a sense of wonder 
and grateful pleasure. She is just as modest ; has 
just that same sweet affectionate smile, void of conceit 
as heaven is of crime. She shuns public notice, and 
is even troubled at the visits of the curious. She 
has shown as much sense and firmness as she did 
heroism, and would be as ready to-morrow to risk her 
life to save another’s as she was in 1838. She is to 
me more completely a Jeanie Deans than I could have 
conceived or can express. 

The house is literally crammed with presents of one 
kind or another, including a considerable number of 
books. She was offered L.20 a-night to ap at the 
Adelphi in a scene of the shipwreck, merely to sit in 
a boat ; but this, and all similar offers which would 
have enriched her, she has steadily declined. 

When I went she was not visible, and I was afraid 
I should not have got to see her, as her father said she 
very much disliked meeting strangers that she th t 
came to stare at her; but when the old man I 
had had a little conversation, he went up to her 
and soon came down with a smile, saying she 
be with us soon. So, when we had been up to the top 
lighthouse, and had seen its machinery—had taken a 
good look-out at the distant shore—and Darling had 
pointed out the spot of the wreck, and the way t 
took to bring the people off, we went down, and fou 
Grace sitting at her sewing, very neatly but very 
5 dressed, in a i sort of striped printed gown, 
with her watch-seal just seen at her side, and her 
hair neatly braided—just, in fact, as such girls are 
dressed, only not quite so smart as they often are. 

She rose very modestly ; and with a pleasant smile, 
said, *‘ How do you do, sir? Her figure is by no 
means striking ; quite the contrary ; but her face is 
full of sense, modesty, and genuine goodness; and 
that is just the character she bears. Her prudence 

ights one. We are charmed that she should so 
have supported the brilliancy of her humane 
deed. It is confirmative of the notion that such ac- 
tions must spring from genuine heart and mind. As 
I have said, she has had various 
but none that were considered quite the thing ; 
she said ‘ No’ to all. Cus 
came to take her portrait. ‘The Duke of Northum- 
berland told her that he hoped she would be careful 
in such affairs, as there would be sure to be designs 
upon her money ; and she told him that she would 
not marry without his approbation.” 

Our author adds a remarkable circumstance, that 
all the boatmen and seafaring people, and the inha- 
bitants of the country generally, excepting the better 
educated classes, deny the merit of Grace 
altogether, representing the affair as attended by ne 
danger—and this merely, to all appearance, from an 
tuworthy spirit of invidiousness. 

One of the most striking of Mr Howitt’s chapters 
is that on Seaton-Delaval, owing chiefly to the con- 
henge splendid end the 

and s mansion, and the p 
of which sees the scene under two recent generations 
of a now extinct family. “St are the stories 
told by the people of the neighbour of the mode 
of life of the Delavals of these two generations. The 
vast and almost perpetual crowds of company enter- 
tained ; tho fétes given, when this beautiful house and 
gardens became in truth a perfect fairyland of light, 
and beauty, and music ; with floating throngs of gay 
and lovely creatures, that were ready to rush into the 
most extraordinary frolics and scenes of mischief ima- 
ginable. ‘The daughters of Lord Delaval, who were 
very handsome, are said to have been fond of assuming 
wae disguises, and playing off in them various 
pranks. ‘The Delavals were particularly fond of 
theatrical amusements, and on one occasion the whole 
family acted on the boards of Drury Lane, by permis- 
sion of Garrick. Here, too, the same pleasures went on, 
and a variety of practical jokes of no scrupulous kind. 
The lovely Lady ‘l'yrconnel was one of these daughters, 
who had hair of such luxuriance, that when she rode 
it floated on the saddle. ‘There is a portrait of her— 
as well as of others of the family, and amo: them 
of her husband, said to be the man of his time 
—at Ford Castle, and an arch and most lovely creature 
she must have been. The present Marquis of Water- 
ford no doubt inherits not only Ford le, but his 


strong penchant for practical jokes, from this family, 


“I am I alarmed you,” I said, looking at | the notion was quickly caught, and the bystanders ' 
she, blushing, again pulled on her | turned their wailings into prayer. them flew 
a for the priest who had blessed the boat ; and, hurrying 

“Oh, no!” I answered ; “I ought to ask yours.” | him down, besought him again to exert his power. 

“The goodness keep us from that—that you should | With marks of considerable agitation, he read the : 

The gentlemen who accompanied us devised other | 
means of a distressed, if, indeed, such 
and With expressions of " Lrue lor you, maam, and | were still needed. y had fires lighted in the safest 
landing-places, and listened, as they stood in their / 
wide-spreading light, to hear if any answers came to : 
the shouts with which for some time the shores re- | 
| 
ake. 
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as well as his fair complexion and light hair, his 
mother being the only of Lord and Lady 


It is said that many were the contrivances in the 
sus y s over trap-doors, so that w 
a were rapidly own into a cold- 
bath. and awoke in finding themselves 
floundering in darkness and cold water. Another 
contrivance was that of partitions between sleeping 
rooms which could be suddenly hoisted up into the 
ceiling by pulleys, so that when ladies and gentlemen 
were to rest, and had doffed all their finery 
of wigs and hoop-petticoats, they were in a moment 
astonished to see the walls of their rooms ae 
and to find themselves in a miscellaneous assembly of 
the oddest and most embarrassing description. 

A story illustrative of their amusements is told of 
the brother of Lord Delaval. He laid a wager to 
walk blindfold from some distant part of the garden 
into the house in a straight line ; but for this purpose 
he had provided a very fine silken thread as a clue to 
guide him. A boy, however, who had sharper eyes 
than the rest, perceived it, and silently pointed it out 
to the competitors, who speedily shifted the end from 
the grand portal to which it was attached, and placed 
it in a direction right across a pond on the lawn. Mr 
Delaval, therefore, boldly marching on, as he supposed 
to the door, soon plunged headlong into the water— 
a fact announced not only by his own di eable 
astonishment, but by the peals of laughter with which 
it was accompanied from all sides, and which gave him 
no little wrath and chagrin. 

In such merriments and prodigalities, it is said, flew 
those days at Seaton-Delaval ; feasting was a daily 
matter of course, and such good things did the farmers 
pour into the house, that on rent-days they had, it is 
said, more frequently to receive money than to pay it. 
It is no wonder, then, that the country-people talk of 
the wickedness of the Delavals, and look on the ex- 
tinction of this numerous family so rapidly and com- 
pletely, as a judgment on that account. Yet, if we 
may judge from other circumstances, the Delavals 
were rather mischievous to themselves than to their 
neighbours.” 

ir Francis Delaval, the associate of Garrick and 
Foote, was such a man as would have joined in the 
fiddling and buffooneries of Nero, without being in 
the least tinctured with the darker peculiarities of the 
Roman emperor. He was a clever man, a sayer of 
good things, and capable of doing the state good ser- 
vice ; but he spent his whole time in a course of folly. 
Mr Howitt relates the story of his having deceived 
the London gay world for months, as a professed con- 
juror. We can only make room for one or two elec- 
tioneering anecdotes of this Waterford of the last age. 
“Once when he stood for the borough of Andover, an 
position took ey and the corporation were so 
eanty divided, that it was a nearly drawn battle be- 
tween him and his competitor. One sturdy fellow 
among the voters held out against all 
He declared that he would vote for neither of the 
contending candidates. Sir Francis paid him a visit, 
and with much address endeavoured to djgcover some 
means of softening him. Sir Francis knéw that the 
man was ener». by plain bribery ; he therefore 
tried to tempt his ambition, his love of pleasure, his 
curiosity, in short, every passion that he thought could 
actuate this obstinate voter. He found that all the 
public tacles of London were familiar to this man, 
who had often gone to town on 
exhibitions. this seemed to have been his favourite 
relaxation. After many attempts, Sir Francis at last 
discovered that this odd mortal had never seen a 
fire-eater, and that he did not believe the wonderful 
stories he had heard of fire-eaters ; nor could it, he 
said, be imagined that any man could vomit smoke, 
flame, and fire, from his th like a vol 

Sir Francis proposed to carry him immediately to 
town, and to show him the most accomplished eater 
of fire that had ever appeared. The wary citizen of 
Andover could by no means be prevailed upon to go 
up to town. Sir Francis instantly dispatched a trust 
servant to London, to request Angelo to come to his 
assistance. Among his various accomplishments, An- 
y the art of fire-eating in the utmost per- 

ion ; and though no pecuniary consideration could 
have induced him to make a display of his talents in 
such an art, yet to oblige Sir Francis, to whom all his 
friends were enthusiastically devoted, Angelo com- 
plied. A few hours after he received the request, he 
thundered into Andover in a chaise and four, express, 
to eat fire for Sir Francis Delaval’s friend! When 
the obdurate voter saw this gentleman come down, 
and with such expedition, on ay to entertain 
him, he began to yield. But when Angelo filled his 
mouth with torrents of flame, that burst from his 
lips and nostrils, and seemed to issue even from his 
eyes—when these flames changed to various colours, 
and seemed continually to increase in volume and in- 
tensity—our voter was quite melted. He implored 
An io to run no further hazard ; he confi ‘that 
he did not think the devil himself could cast out such 


torrents of fire and flame, and that he believed Sir 
Francis had his satanic majesty for his friend, other- 
wise he never could have prevailed upon him to break 
the vow which he had made not to vote for him.’ 

For this time Sir Francis succeeded in his election, 
but on the next occasion he found his interest still 


lower than before in Andover. When he commenced 
his canvass, he went to the house of the Mayor of Ando- 
ver, who had hitherto been his friend, and with whom 
The mayor’s lady had also been on 
his side formerly, but Sir Francis now perceived by 
her averted glances that he had lost her favour. As 
he paid her some compliments while she made tea, the 
lady scornfully replied, that ‘ his compliments to her 
were no more genuine than his tea-canisters” Now, 
it seems that on the former occasion, a promise had 
been made to her of a handsome tea-chest, with silver 
canisters, in place of which she had received only 
— canisters. Sir Francis was struck dumb by this 
very. When he recovered himself, he protested 
in the most energetic manner that the trick ad been 
put upon him as well as upon her, by the person 
whom he had employed to purchase tea-chest. 
He offered to produce his order to his agent; he 
leaded his own character as a gentleman, and his 
own habits, not only of generosity but of profusion. 
All would not do ; the enraged mayoress treated his 


apologies with disdain, and his professions as coun- 
terfeit coin. 


What was to be done? With the mayor’s vote he 


lost other votes. ‘The corporation openly declared 
that unless some person of wealth, and consequence, 
and honour, appeared from London, and proposed 
himself candidate, they would elect a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood who had never canvassed the 
borough, rather than let Sir Francis come in. Next 
morning an express arrived early in Andover, with an 
eloquent and truly polite letter from Sir Robert Lad- 
broke, who was then father of the city, declaring his 
intention to stand candidate for the free and indepen- 
dent borough of Andover—intimating that his gouty 
state of health required care, and begging the mayor, 
had to secure for him 
a well-aired lodging. Mrs Mayoress, in high exultation 
had a bed pre 4 ho : 
best bed-chamber ; supper was ready at an early hour 
—but no Sir Robert appeared. At length a courier 
arrived, with a letter excusing his presence that night, 
but promisin 4 that Sir Robert would breakfast next 
morning wit 

neighbouring gentleman, who had been thought of as 
a rival candidate to Sir Francis Delaval, not finding 
himself applied to, and seeing no likelihood of success, 
had prudently left home to avoid being laughed at. 
The morning came, the breakfast passed, and the 
hour of election approached. An express was sent to 
hurry Sir Robert. ‘The express was detained on the 
road; and when the writ was to be read, and the 
books opened, the old member, Sir Francis Delaval, 
appeared unopposed on the hustings ; his few friends 
gave their votes ; and, in default of the expected Sir 


for the infirm Sir Robert in her 


the mayor. In the mean time the 


tobert, who was never forthcoming, Sir I’rancis was 


duly elected. 


Here ended Sir Francis Delaval’s electioneering 


success at Andover. His attorney’s bill for these 
elections was enormous, and was brought before the 
King’s Bench. Of this, one item stood thus—‘ ‘lo 
being thrown out of the window of the George Inn, 
Andover—to my leg being thereby broken—to sur- 
geon’s bill, and loss of time and business—all in the 
service of Sir Francis Delaval—L.500.’ It appeared, 
when this curious item came to be explained, that the 
attorney, who was a better hand at a bill than a joke, 
had been attempting to imitate those of his patron, 
but in a very clumsy fashion. He had sent cards of 
invitation, in the name of the mayor and corporation, 
to the officers of a regiment in the town, to come and 
drink his majesty’s health on his birthday, and similar 
ones from the officers to the mayor and corporation. 
The two parties met, dined, rams 3 

break up, each 
table entertainment, when the trick came out; and 
the puny Ger who had the folly to be present, 


but preparing to 
to thank the other for the hospi- 


was seized, hoisted through the window by the enraged 


company, and his leg, as stated, brokeu by the fall into 
the street.” 


Sir Francis, as might be expected, was not a long 


liver. On his deathbed, he thus addressed his friend 


Mr Richard Lovell Edgeworth :—“ ‘ Let my example 
warn you of a fatal error into which I have fallen. I 
have pursued amusement, or rather frolic, instead of 
turning my ingenuity and talents to useful a. 
I am sensible that my mind was fit for greater things 
than any of which I am now, or of which I was ever 
supposed to be capable. Iam able to speak fluently 
in public, and I have perceived that my manner of 
— has always increased the force of what I said. 

m various useful subjects I am not deficient in use- 
ful information ; and if 1 had employed half the time 
and half the pains in cultivating serious knowledge 
which I have wasted in exerting my powers upon trifles, 
instead of making myself merely a conspicuous figure 
at public places of t—instead of giving my- 
self up to gallantry, which disgusted and disappointed 
me—instead of dissipating my fortune and tarnishing 
my character, I should have distinguished. myself in 
the senate or the army; I should have become a 
useful member of society, and an honour to my family. 
Remember my advice, yo man! Pursue what is 
useful to mankind. You ‘will satisfy them ; and, what 
is better, you will satisfy yourself.’ 

How melancholy is the end of such a man! and 
how melancholy now is the aspect of that abode, which 
once witnessed so many of the gaieties and expensive 
follies and frolics of his family, when it was numerous, 
and to all appearance likely to descend in as long a 


CURES OF DEAFNESS. 


In the Journal for September 28, 1839 (No. 400), 
appeared a paragraph, quoted from & London paper, 
respecting some remarkable cures of deafness per- 
formed by Dr Turnbull of Russell Square. Being soon 
after assured, by authority of the highest kind, that 
these alleged cures were an unreal mockery, and that 
the paragraph must have been designed as a mere puff, 
we, in our publication of the ensuing 8th of February, 
expressed our regret for having admitted it, describ- 
ing it at the same time by the opprobrious term 
which we had heard applied to it. ‘Thus the matter 
rested till the beginning of the present winter, when 

we were somewhat surprised to be assured by a friend 

that, as far as he could judge, we had gone further 
wrong in our publication cf the 8th February than in. 
that of the 28th September, for he, having lately been 

in Aberdeen, had seen and conversed with persons 

who had been cured of congenital deafness by Dr 

Turnbull, and had also found that, in consequence of 
these cures, there was a more than favourable opinion 

of him amongst some of the principal professors of the 

northern university. We were induced by this infor- 

mation to hold our condemnation of the original para- 

graph as liable to review ; and, being anxious that no 
remediable injustice should lie at the door of this 

work, we determined to satisfy ourselves of the cha- 

racter of Dr Turnbull’s practice, in order to make all 

possible reparation in the event of our being found in 
error. This opportunity occurred soon after, on Dr 

Turnbull visiting, or rather revisiting, Edinburgh. 

We on that occasion went several times to his surgical 

room, in order to witness and make all possible in- 

vestigations into his mode of practice. It soon ap- 

peared that, to arrive at thorough conviction, would 

require considerably more trouble than we had an- 
ticipated, or could conveniently spare time for ; but 

the wish to do what was fair and proper on the occa- 

sion, and the interest of the investigation itself, made 

us cheerfully overlook this difficulty. Amongst other 

measures which seemed necessary for making up our 

mind, we studied the most recent and approved works 

on aural surgery, in order to ascertain in what respects 

Dr Turnbull’s practice differed from that which is 

general in the profession. We also sought interviews 

with persons who were said to have been cured by Dr 

Turnbull, with their friends, and with indifferent par- 

ties who knew them before as well as since these cures 

were effected. We wrote to various places, to ascertain 

the present condition of persons who had been cured 

in the early part of the past year. We carefully 

inspected written evidence submitted to us. In short, 

we omitted no exertion which we thought at all likely 

to increase our means of forming a judgment for our- 

selves with regard to the character of this gentleman’s 
practice in aural surgery. The conclusion at which 
we arrived was, that Dr Turnbull unquestionably 
had, in the course of the year, in Scotland, per- 
formed many cures beyond the scope of ordinary 
medical practice, and particularly several cures of con- 
genital deafness. It appeared to us, at the same time, 
that he had failed in several instances where he had 
made the attempt, but that this was no more than 
what might be reasonably expected from his own 
professions, which were, that his methods were as yet 
only probationary, and that he could not consequently 
make sure of succeeding in every case. On these 
grounds, we felt assured that the communications 
made to us respecting the original paragraph were, 
however unintentionally, unjust, in as far as a man 
capable of curing congenital deafness alone (to say 
nothing of his other cures) was entitled to be respect- 
fully, and not contumeliously, spoken of. 

Being of this opinion, we feel it of course incum- 
bent upon us to lose no time in begging our readers 
to consider the notice of the 8th February 1840, and 
a repetition of it on the ensuing 4th of April, as 
withdrawn and condemned. So earnestly do we feel 
on this point, that we have ordered that not one other 
copy of the numbers containing those notices shall be 
given out to the public, but that a new edition of the 
numbers shall be prepared, from which the notices in 
question shall be omitted. While thus stating our 
own convictions, we are aware that many respectable 
persons, persist in alleging the whole of Dr Turnbull’s 
practice to be a system of delusion. We do not 


quarrel with them on this ground, It is a point on 
which conscientious men may fairly differ. We do 


t 
1 


- - = _— line as it had hitherto reached! It is now a dreary 
reonnel. remnant of the past.” 
| 
| 
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not even ask that any one shall believe as we do upon 
our word, but w recommend all who feel an in- 
terest in the matter to inquire and judge for them- 
selves. Let the case stand unjud for any thing 
that we have to say about it ; but let us also lay before 
our readers a brief view of the evidence on w we 
have formed the opinion which induces us now’to 
retract what we consider an injurious statement. 
Having twice before acted on mere authority, and 
been led thereby to bandy our readers backwards and 
forwards between two opposite conclusions, we feel it 
to be necessary that a third view of the case should 
Speioren been adopted on a reasonably large basis 


Let us first explain that the deafness of the class 
of persons called deaf-mutes has hitherto been quite 
incurable. With respect to certain modifications of 
deafness produced by cold, and other similarly acci- 
dental means, there has long been a medical practice 
attended with some measure of success : for examp 
in London there is an institution called the Roy: 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, where, since its 
commencement in 1816, according to a statement by 
its surgeon Mr Curtis,” twelve thousand cases have 
been cured or relieved. But for that complete deaf- 
ness which is born with a human being, and prevents 
the future acquirement of speech, there is acknow- 
ledgedly no cure whatever upon the medical books. 
This is fully owned by one of the first writers and 

ractitioners of the day on aural surgery, Dr Wilhelm 
| of Berlin, who, in a work on the em of 
which an English translation appeared in 1837, says, 
“ There are convincing proofs of the entire failure of 
all remedial attempts hitherto made for the restora- 
tion of hearing in deaf-mutes. * * The deaf-dumb, 
whether they be completely deaf, or merely dull of 
hearing, are incurable.” + 

The condemnation thus pronounced will appear a 
very distressing one, when it is known that, in civi- 
lised communities, one person in about every sixteen 
hundred is a deaf-mute. It affords, by the way, a 
curious additional illustration of what we lately ex- 
plained under the title of “ The Regularity of Irre- 
= Things,” that, in each of six European states— 

'rance, Spain, Italy, Austria, Russia, and Prussia— 
the proportion given by statistics is exactly 1 to every 
1585 of the population. The whole number in Great 
Britain alone is 12,394, and in France, 20,189. We 
must the more deplore the despair of medical science 
on this subject, when we consider what a serious draw- 
back deaf-muteness must in every case form to the 
pleasures of life, and what an insurmountable obstruc- 
tion it must be to nearly every effort of industry and 
a legitimate ambition. Even the partial deafness of 
elderly persons and others is an evil to themselves of 
a magnitude of which it cannot be — that those 
who enjoy full powers of hearing are able to form an idea. 

Without further preface, we shall proceed to give 
an outline of the evidence on which we conclude that 
Dr Turnbull cures congenital and other extreme cases 
of deafness. 

During his recent brief residence in Edinburgh, Dr 
Turnbull effected the entire cure of Miss Catherine 
Walker, of Kelso, a young lady known to various 
friends of our own as having been deaf and dumb 
during her whole life up to that period, and who had 
pews nor received her education in the institution 
for deaf-mutes in Edinburgh. We saw this young 
person, first a week, and next time about a month, 
after her cure, and found that she heard as well as any 
ordinary person. At the time when we saw her last, 
she was beginning to use her voice to some little pur- 
pose, insomuch that her friends forbade her to speak 
to them on her fingers, alleging that they could under- 
stand what she said. 

Robert Kerse, a boy of ten of age, grandson 
of Sir Thomas M. Brisbane’s fisherman at Mackers- 
toun, had been to a great extent deaf from infancy, 
with a discharge of matter from his ears and frequent 
ear-ache. He came to Dr Turnbull on the 10th No- 
vember, and went home on the 16th, quite cured. Sir 
‘Thomas, in a communication with which we have been 
favoured by him, says, “ The day after the boy’s 
return, I directed that he should be brought to me, 
in order that I might examine him. In the hall of 
entry, I have a sidereal clock, from which I gradually 
withdrew him till the distance was 24 feet, when he 
still heard its beats, but not farther : in fact, I could 
not well hear it myself at 27 feet.” Sir Thomas like- 
wise induced Mr Main, the provost of Kelso, and Mr 
Armstrong, the county officer of Roxburghshire, to 
send their sons to Dr Turnbull, who was successful 
with them both, one being a case of congenital deaf- 
ness. ‘This eminent person, the President of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, has, both in writing and by oral 
communication omens to us his full conviction of 
the power of Dr Turnbull to effect extraordinary 
cures in this class of diseases. 

The father-in-law of one of the individuals now 
addressing the public has been deaf in his left ear for 
fifty-four years, in consequence of a cold from sleeping 
in a damp bed. We saw this gentleman sit down in 
Dr Turnbull’s room with his left ear utterly deaf, and, 
in five minutes, after a process which will be after- 
wards described, and the application of a liquid, we 


* The Present State of Aural Surgery, &c. By John Harrison 
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saw him rise, in possession of the hearing of that ear. In 
this gentleman’s case, athe efforts of many other 
aurists had failed. 

Mr Charles Hope, who lately retired from the 
situation of President of the Court of Session, was 
induced by a friend to resort to Dr Turnbull last 
April, on account of impaired hearing. To quote a 
letter to ourselves, which the ex-president has placed 
at our disposal—* Before putting myself under Dr 
Turnbull’s care, I thought it right to inform him that 
I had just entered my Foth year, on which he at once 
candidly said that he would not undertake to cure m 
but that perhaps he might do me some good, if 
would allow him to examine my ears, which of course 
I did. He told me it. was impossible that I could 
hear well, for my ears were as dry as the mahogany 
table we were sitting at, as there was a total want of 
the secretion of wax. ‘That, he said, he certainly could 
restore. Accordingly, after two or three applications, 
the wax began to appear, and at the end of ten or 
twelve days became copious; and I certainly found 
very considerable improvement in my hearing, which 
was sensible to my famil ly and my colleagues. The 


“secretion of wax continues, and my ears are now in 


their natural healthy state, subject only to the effects 
of old age, which erally blunts all the senses. 
* * * “In short, Dr Turnbull did me all the good 
he ever pretended he could do to my hearing, and 
that benefit continues.” 

Three deaf-mute children, from ten to eleven years 
of age, who had been for some years receiving their 
education in the Day School for the Deaf and Dumb 
in Edinburgh, attended Dr Turnbull in April last, 
and had their hearing established. Mr Drysdale, the 
deaf-mute master of the school, has given distinct tes- 
timony to this fact in a document which we have 
perused ; and, at a private personal interview, when 
we asked categorically if these children formerly did 
not hear and now do so, he answered as emphatically 
that such really was the case. We saw the three 
children more than once, and found them able to hear 
very slight noises at the distance of several yards, and 
to pronounce words after any one speaking to them, 
these oo it is important to remark, being sta- 
tioned behind their backs. Their it 
may be noticed, was imperfect, and sometimes the 
sound uttered by them was very unlike the original ; 
but there could be no doubt of the existence, in all the 
three, of both the power of hearing and of speaking. 

Dr Turnbull was in Aberdeen during September 
and October last, in consequence of an invitation from 
Dr Jack, Principal of King’s College. He was there 
successful in a number of very interesting cases. A girl 
named Mary Moir, from Waterside of Thornton, near 
Lawrencekirk—born deaf and dumb—was enabled to 
hear perfectly in a few minutes. ‘Iwo young persons, 
Margaret and Robert Stirling, of Aberdeen, deaf from 
birth, were also completely cured. Sophia Robertson, 
of the Deaf and Dumb Institution of Aberdeen, and 
John Scott, from Dufftown (a lad of twenty-four), 
were other cases of complete cure. Dr Keith, surgeon 
to the Infirmary, and Mr George Rainy, surgeon to 
the Ophthalmic and Auric Institution, both of Aber- 
deen, certify these cures in documents before us. 
The former gentleman says, in a letter to Dr Turn- 
bull, “ After repeated examinations of many of the 
objects of your care previously to any thing bein 
done, I satisfied myself that they were both dea 
and dumb. I haye witnessed the application of your 
remedy to the ears, and bear testimony to their 
having, in my own presence, obtains ~ sense of 
hearing ; and by my own tuition, in a few minutes 
afterwards, acquired the power of speech.” ‘lhe 
case of Sophia Robertson is certified by Mr M. R. 
Burns, the master of the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion, an individual of whose moral worth we hap 
to have personal knowledge. “ Sophia,” he says, “ lost 
her hearing from a fever. She could hear the clock 
striking when standing byit. But since she has been 
under your care she can hear a bell rung three pairs 
of stairs up, and easily the ringing of the church bells. 
In my own experience it is not less effectual, though 
less rapid. I feel my hearing progressing.” r 
Fleming, professor of natural philosophy, and Dr 
William Gregory, professor of chemistry, have like- 
wise given favourable testimony, the latter gentleman 
eying, amongst other things, with regard to the three 

inburgh children above mentioned, “ ‘The doubts 
which have been ex (obviously without expe- 
rimental grounds) of the permanence of your cures, 
must be in a great measure dissipated by the state of 
these individuals, six months after treatment.” 

Dr Turnbull was in Glasgow at the beginning of 
the bypast year, and in public administered to various 
deaf and dumb persons. Happening to be acquainted 
with a gentleman who had taken an interest in what 
was then done, we wrote to him, making particular 
inquiry into the condition of two young persons whom 
we understood to have received decided and perma- 
nent benefit. ‘These were deaf-mutes, named Jane 
Wilkie and Margaret Muir, the one being about 
eight years of age, the other about nineteen. 
friend answered (Dec. 2) as follows:—“I called 
for both the girls to-day, and had the luck to 
find Wilkie at home. Her mother states freely that 
she hears quite as well as the other children, and is at 
a school conducted by a female, who seems to be bring- 
ing her on very well, if I may judge from a specimen 
of her reading I witnessed to-day. Her articulation 


was very perfect, considering the short time that she 


has been at school. They have no occasion now to 
speak loud to her, as she seems to understand quite 
well what is said, even when her back is turned. * * 
I found Muir’s parents at home, but she herself was at. 
her work in the cotton-mill. I put many questions to 
the parents, which they answered very satisfac A 
They stated that the surprising effects produced by’ 
Dr Turnbull had not abated in the least di 
on the contrary, were rather increased. 8 
whatever is said to her, though she may be in another 
room with the door shut.” 
it is a common allegation 
cures, that, on the most favourable construction, 
are little more than momen 3 and we are bo 
to observe that we have heard of persons of impaired 
hearing relapsing after a time from the improved con- 
dition into which he had brought them. But what is 
to be said of Mr Hope, who has continued well for six 
or seven months; of the three children of the Edin- 
burgh Day-School for the Deaf and Dumb, who have 
maintained recovered hearing for an equal time ; and 
of Jane Wilkie and Ma Muir, who are better 
now than ever, after nearly a twelvemonth ¢ By these 
cases, not to speak of others of more recent date, the 
so-far permanence of the remedy ‘seems to us fully 
established. 

As born deafness was never cured before, it may be 
worth while to give a few particulars with respect to 
the sensations of the patients on their first becoming 

ssed of the heretofore deficient sense. Miss 
alker states, in a letter before us, that she at first 
experienced considerable annoyance from the noise of 


ing Dr Turnbull’s. 


vehicles in the street. On attending church, the sing- 
ing gave her new and exquisite pleasure, though she 
had previously enjoyed music in the manner peculiar 
to some deaf persons, through the effect of vibration 
on the general frame. Another cured patient, who, 
like Miss Walker, had previously acquired consider- 
able knowledge of written language, has drawn up a 
fe to enforce a hypothesis which has occurred to 

is mind, that sound and language are connected. A 
girl, residing at Glasgow, who was cured in May, has. 
since acquired the sense of smell: when she disco- 
vered it, she held out a rose to her mother, and said 
her nose had spoken. A married woman, residing in 
Edinburgh, on getting home from the first experiment 
with recovered hearing, heard her children erying, but 
was not for some time aware that the sound had an 
connexion with their suffering. It would be ebvionaly 
of importance to have a fair opportunity of observi 
the effect of the sudden acquirement of the sense 
hearing on some person capable of recording his 
dual perceptions of the connexion of sound with the 
circumstances causing it. 

We proceed to report what has been stated to us, 
and what we have witnessed, respecting the expe- 
dients used by Dr Turnbull for the cure of deafness. 

In the course of general practice in 1834, he had two 
patients afflicted with tic-doloureux, extending alon 
the temples and forehead, and producing partial blind- 
ness in one eye of each patient. By the application of 
veratria for about four weeks, the tic was removed, 
and at the same time the sight restored. This 
latter circumstance struck his mind forcibly, and he 
thought it might be well to try the effect of some of 
the new alkaloids upon eye-diseases. Obtaining per- 
mission to experiment in St Giles’s Workhouse, he 
found a patient in an old paralytic woman who wanted 
seeing and hearing on one side. With a view to the 
cure of the eye only, the forehead of this woman was 
rubbed daily for four days with an extract of capsicum, 
when her vision became completely restored ; and next 
day—a result which had not been in the faintest de- 
gree surmised—she also regained her hearing! He 
tried many similar experiments, but in no other case 
met with such very extraordinary results. His atten- 
tion was now, however, powerfully attracted to ear- 
diseases. Before adverting to his further ss in 
that walk, we may mention that he succeeded in esta- 
blishing with the profession generally the powerful 
effects of veratria in the cure of tic-doloureux, rheu- 


matism, gout, and all other forms of neuralgic disease. 


Experiment in time showed that, in cases of deaf- 
ness arising from low nervous energy, a class to which 
nearly all the cases of the deaf-dumb belong, the o 
may be more or less successfully treated by applying 
to it a weak alkaloid. This he rubs gently upon the 
btm a= by means of an instrument tipped with 
shammy leather, and generally in ten utes the 
effects are manifest. 

But the greater number of diseases of the ear arise 
from cold, producing acute and chronic inflammation 
and diminishing or altogether obstructing the flow of 
wax, whereby the tympanum and other parts of the 
outer ear, from being exposed to the air, are thickened, 
and so deprived of sensibility. Cold also produces in- 
flammation and consequent accumulation of mucus in 
the passage called the Eustachian tube, which com- 
municates between the internal ear and the back of 
the mouth. Finding cured persons relapse in conse- 
quence of the defect of wax, Dr Turnbull was prompted 
to use his ingenuity in endeavouring to discover 
a means of sustaining that secretion. He reflected 
that the application of the mouth of the child to its 
mother’s breast, by removing the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, causes the milk immediately to flow, and 
he conceived that a similar result might follow with 
respect to the wax of the ear, if he could by any 


means remove the war of the atmosphere from 
the external parts. For this purpose, he at first used 
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weyrings, with an Indian rubber mouth, exactly fitted 
to aperture of the ear. The plan was successful ; 
the blood-vessels resumed a free circulation, and the 
flow of wax recommenced. It strikes us that we have 
rarely known a more beautiful instance of a simple 
natural principle being taken advantage of by human 
uity for a humane end. 
of the Eustachian tube, for which no 
means formerly existed but the application of medi- 
cines to the bowels, or the dangerous use of a catheter, 
was effected by Dr Turnbull by the same simple means. 
For producing exhaustion, however, either in this or 
the above case, he does not now use a syringe, but a 
of the air-pump, suggested 
to Sir John Robison of Edin is he 
calls a Pneumatic Extractor. A common air-pump 
; ee in exhausting a tall bell-shaped receiver, in 
interior of which is a mercurial gauge, to indicate 
the degree of exhaustion. From the plate of the 
pump proceeds a flexible air-tight pipe, having a 
near its junction. On the farther end of 
this pipe, the experimenter can fit on either an oval 
glass cup made to contain the outer ear, and fit close 
to the head by means of a little soft wax or putty— 
or a slightly-bent tube of the same material, 3-Sths of 
an inch in diameter, with its mouth a little evasated, 
or turned outwards. On this tube being introduced into 
the mouth of the patient, and applied to the orifice of 
the Eustachian passage, communication is opened be- 
tween the previously rarefied air in the receiver and the 
orifice, from which a discharge of mucus is soon made 
into the tube, which is then withdrawn. ‘The rarefac- 
tion which effects this best, is equal to from 5 to 8 
inches of the mercurial column. It may be remarked, 
that engo t of the Eustachian tube and the inner 
cavities of the ear, are conditions which prove a fre- 
t cause of deafness. ‘The air, it must be observed, 
Z the proper conductor of sound ; and there must be 
a free between the inner ear and the outer 
air, in order to allow of the tympanum performi 
the vibrations which give hearing. All that ten 
as engorgement does, to impede the free vibrations 
of the tympanum, must of course produce deafness. 
We thus Sontty see of what importance must be 
every a by which engorgement can be readily 
uced, 

As we Sretpenies on the present occasion to 
show the grounds we have for an opinion subversive 
of the injurious notices formerly inserted in this work, 
we do not propose to say more — the various 
depreciatory remarks which have been made respect- 
ing Dr Turnbull, apart from his practice, than that 
we have seen and heard enough to satisfy us that t 
are, on 2 liberal construction of circumstances, ill- 

We leave him to pursue his way, freed at 
least from any obstruction which may be supposed to 
in it by = he has, 

patience ingenuity, obtained a grasp of certain 
we ond Jaethods calculated to cure 
cases of deafness, such as were never cured before, we 
have no doubt ; and we consequently believe that, if 
he perseveres in his course, he will — be able to 
come before the profession with claims for an un- 
equivocally hi so in its annals. 

The past ry of his experiments—for, strictly 
speaking, he is as yet only experimenting—suppli 
some curious matter for reflection. Aural surgery pro- 


strance on thesubject. Failures numberless are over- 
looked and excused, as only what is to be expected from 
the defective state of medical science. At len a 
man of some originality appears, who apparently de- 
tects the true and direct means of curing deafness in 
many of its forms, and he is successful in a very con- 
siderable number of cases. What is the reception he 
meets with? ‘The medical profession are instantly in 
arms against him. ‘The public treats him as one 
rather proposing to injure than to benefit it. The 
keepers of institutions for the deaf and dumb, with 
searcely an exception, present bayonets at his ap- 
proach. The evidence of his cures is disputed. Cases 
of failure, though they occur in a small proportion 
compared with what could be reckoned formerly, are 
fastened upon, and made a pretext for 
doubting cases of proved success. Men are heard 
with one breath denying his cures altogether—with 
the next alleging that they last only for a few days. 
Every thing that can be heard of to his prejudice is 
gathered together and flung in his teeth. Every 
irk, and quibble, and dexterous evasion that can be 
ised, are brought to bear on his public exhibitions, so 
as to ensure his failure, or at least bring discredit on 
his operations. In short, the whole world seems in 
somewhat the same mind with the Irishman who laid 
a bet that his friend would not him to the top 
of a house in his hod, without letting him fall, and 
who had great hopes from a — about the third storey. 
It seems out of its senses with eagerness to discover 
that the whole of this attempt to benefit it should prove 
to be an imposition. Accordingly, the experimenter 
appears in exactly the same predicament with those 
who brought bad news to Athens. He stands with a 
rope about his neck, which the angry public seem every 
moment about to draw tight—despised, ridiculed, mis- 
called, hustled, badgered, and reviled. It is searcely 
necessary to remark how his fortune prospers during 
this pleasant probation. While alleged to be —s 
Tich and poor, and accumulating an enormous 


of wealth, he is in reality curing the poor without 
kindof charge, and has lst mart of even that moderate 
income which he formerly drew from common practice. 
“ Every thing but trodden out of existence” is, in one 
word, the fate of the individual who has been the first 
merely human being to cause the deaf to hear. After such 
a history, it must be owned that the temptations to 
leave the quiet chimney-corner of commonplace and 
common error, are not great, or, whatever they are, 
that the warnings on the other side are such as only 
a very brave class of minds would disregard. 


GOVERNOR GREY’S AUSTRALIAN 
EXPLORATIONS. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


THE second exploratory jo of Governor in 
1839. The active and adventurous traveller fo 

his party at Perth, on the Swan River, intending on 
this occasion to commence his labours at Shark’s 

on the western coast, and to investi the shores 
beyond, as yet known only in outline, from that point 
northwards. Surgeon Walker, and three of the men 
who had accompanied the previous y, with Mr 
Frederick Smith, a + young friend of Mr Grey, and six 
other persons, one of them an intelligent native, em- 
barked on this new service. 

ee by a whaling-vessel to Shark’s Bay, in 
latitude ye ow south, Mr Grey was there left with 
three large w' boats, procured purposely for the 
enterprise. The party landed on Bernier’s Island, in 
the mouth of the bay, on the 25th of February, and 
thete disembarked and buried the main their 
stores, with the view of having a source of relief under 
any circumstances that might occur. On their attempt- 
ing to quit the island, they suffered much from a severe 
storm, which destroyed one of their boats with balf a 
ton of stores ; but at length they reached the mainland 
in safety. After a few days’ coasting in Shark’s Bay, 
Mr Grey made another of those important discoveries 
which will certainly memorise his expeditions to the 
latest posterity in this new world. He discovered 
another large river, which he named the Gascoyne, 
and which he found to open by two mouths, one about 
three quarters of a mile in breadth. As far as examined, 
the Gascoyne had a main or mid channel 276 yards in 
breadth, and the country was fertile to excess, forming 
“one of those splendid exceptions to the general steri- 
lity of Australia that are only occasionally to be met 
with.’ As the discoverer of Gascoyne Vale is now in 
the government of South Australia, and will certainly 
lend his aid to the formation of the most advantageous 
settlements, who can doubt the correctness of his an- 
ticipations, that, within a few coming years, a British 
population, rich in civilisation, woul following in 
the track of his exploring footsteps, and eagerly exa- 
mining his charts? ‘This reflection served to stimulate 
his exertions and sustain him amid his toils ; and well 
might it do so, for there can be little question that the 
Gascoyne and Glenelg will yet be of even greater con- 
sequence to hosts of civilised human beings than the 
Hudson or Susquehannah are to those on their banks ; 
and this simply because such streams are much more 
rare in the new seat of colonisation than in North 
America. 

It is but an act of justice to Mr Grey to advert 
pointedly to the discovery of the Gascoyne, which 
circumstances rendered the most important result 
accruing from the ~ gee though various other 
streams were also found, and accurate coast-charts 
laid down. We turn now to the personal adventures 
of the party. Up to the 20th of March, they con- 
tinued to explore and chart down the extensive shores 
of Shark’s Bay, and sustained, when forced on shore 
by the weather, many alarms and one ineffective at- 
tack from the natives. At length, they were neces- 
sitated to make for their depét on Bernier’s Island. 
On reaching its coasts, these were found to present 
so many marks of the wr storm, that a d ul fear 
flashed across the mind of Mr Grey. With his usual 
presence of mind, resolving to avoid rash alarms, he 
picked out Mr Smith and Corporal Coles, as among 
the strongest-hearted of the party, and desired them 
to accompany him alone to the depét, which, of course, 
had been formed a long way inland. Staves of flour- 
casks were soon seen, telling an ominous tale. “ At 
length,” — Sy Grey, “we reached the spot where 
the depét been made ; so changed was it, that 
both Mr Smith and Coles asserted that it was not the 
place; but on going to the shore, there were some 
very remar! rocks, on the top of which lay a 
flour-cask more than half-empty, with the head 
knocked out, but not otherwise injured this had been 
washed up at least twenty feet dieular ele- 
vation beyond high-water mark. dreadful cer- 
tainty now flashed upon the minds of Mr Smith and 
Coles, and I waited to see what effect it would have 
upon them. Coles did not bear the rise so well 
as I had ; he dashed the upon the 
ground with almost ferocious violence, and looking u 
to me, he said —‘ All lost, sir ‘—we are all lost, sir!’ 
Mr Smith stood utterly calm and unmoved; I had 
not calculated wrongly upon his courage and firm- 
ness. His answer to Coles was—‘ Nonsense, Coles, 
we shall do very well yet; why, there isa cask of 
salt provisions, and half a cask of flour still left.’ 

I now rallied Coles upon his conduct ; compared it 
with that of Mr Smith, and told him that when I had 


carefully collected by Coles, and, leaving them thus 
en I turned back along the sea-shore towards 
the party, glad of the opportunity of being alone, as 
I could now commune freely with my own though 
and as the safety of the w party now Sopeated 
upon my forming a — and efficient plan of ope- 
rations, and seeing it carried out with energy and 
perseverance.” 

Placed thus at a distance, taking it even in a 
line, of between 400 and 500 miles from Swan River, 
the yee of refuge, possessed of only about 
nine days’ meat and sixty pounds of flour, havi 
nothing but oared whale-boats in which to conten 
— the sea on an unknown coast, and being un- 

le to land without ex to swarms of hostile 
natives, the leader of t 


Blank dismay clouded every face. Two men, in des- 
peration, ran to the small store of food, and endea- 
voured to appropriate it to themselves. The watchful 
commander, however, had observed them, and they 
were checked. None objected to pushing for Swan 
River at once, and on the 22d of March they set out 
in their boats. Of their toils and sufferings in coast- 
ing to Gantheaume Bay, about a third of the distance 
towards Perth, and which they reached on the 31 
no full conception can be here given. Storms 
almost incessantly. A spirit of despair seized on 
some of them, and, on one occasion, a mmn set the 
dangerous example of refusing to work any longer, as 
it seemed useless. With admirable coolness, being 
unable at such a time to inflict other punishment, the 
commander issued an order for the division of the 
man’s rations amongst the others. He returned to 
his work at once, and the perilous spirit was checked. 
The close of their sea-course occurred as follows in 
Gantheaume Bay, when they attempted to land in 
spite of tremendous breakers. “As I stood at the 
steer-oar, I saw that this was a heavier surf than we 
had ever yet been in. We were —— along at a ter- 
rific rate, and yet it appeared as if each following 
wave must engulf us, so lofty were they, and so 
rapidly did they pour on. At length we reached the 
point where the waves broke ; the breaker that we 
were on curled up in the air, lifting the boat with it, 
and when we gained the summit, I looked down 
from a great height, not upon water, but _ a bare, 
sharp, black rock. For one seeond the boat ung upon 
the top of the wave ; in the next, I felt the sensation 
of falling rapidly, then a tremendous shock and crash, 
which jerked me away amongst rocks and breakers, 
and for the few following seconds I heard nothing but 
the din of waves, whilst I was rolling about amon 
men, and a torn boat, oars, and water-kegs, in such a 
manner that I could not collect my senses.” 

In attempting to land, the other boat was also 
totally wrecked, a few minutes afterwards. Ali that 
had was now reckoned trivial, compared with 
their present miseries, and the prospect of walking 
overland defencelessly, without water and without 
food, to Perth. After travelling seventy miles, and 
while still one hundred and ninety from Perth, Mr 
Grey saw the party reduced to such a state from want 
of water and food—a bird now and then, and similar 
trifles, being their chief dependency—that, to save an 
of them, he conceived it right to push forward wit 
the most active for assistance. With four men, and 
Kaiber the native, Mr Grey started. The occurrences 
of the 17th of April will give an idea of the troubles of 
this journey. “As we moved along, we moistened our 
mouths by sucking a few drops of dew from the shrubs 
and reeds ; but even this miserable resource failed us 
almost immediately after sunrise. The men were so 
worn out from fatigue and want of food and water, 
that I could get them but a few hundred yards at a 
time, then some one of them would sit down, and 
me so earnestly to stop for a few minutes, that I coul 
not refuse acceding to the request. When, however, I 
thus halted, the native a every instance =e his 
indignation, telling me that it was sacrificing his safety 
as Nerden effin others who were able to move ; 
for that if we did not find water ere night, the whole 


party would die. 
en I halted, the sun was intensely powerful ; 
the s and exclamations of some of the men were 


painful in the extreme ; but my feelings were still 
more agonised when I saw the poor creatures driven, 
by want of water, to one of the last sad and revolting 
resources of thirst! Unable to bear these distressing 
scenes any longer, I ordered Kaiber to accompany me ; 
and, notwithstanding the heat and my own weariness, 
I left the others lying down in such slight shade as 
the stunted banksias and throwing aside all 


my ammunition, papers, &c., started with him in search 


: taken him on to the depét, in preference to the other | 
} | men, it had been in the expectation, that if any dis- | 
-, aster had happened, he would, by his coolness and 
courage, have given such an example as would have 
| exercised a salutary influence upon the others. This 
. had the desired effect upon him ; he became perfectly 
y) cool and collected, and promised to make light of the 
misfortune to the rest, and to observe the strictest 
discipline. I then requested Mr Smith to see the 
| little flour that was left in the barrel and on the rocks 
| 
| 
had indeed food for heavy reflection. He sat down 
\ F on a rock, and, turning over different a in his 
mind, he resolved to attempt reaching Swan River 
without delay by the coasts. After composing his 
thoughts by reading a — of his Bible, he re- 
joined his party, and, thinking it the best plan, at 
once disclosed to them the unfortunate state of things. 
f ceeds for ages with a small measure of success, and, 
though in a vast proportion of cases no benefit is expe- | 
rienced, no one thinks of venting complaint or remon- 
| 
‘ 
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of water, carrying nothing but my double-barreled 


long in vain for water, Mr 
then wished to return to his men, but the native 
that he had lost the way back. After a short time, Mr 
Grey became pate to that the man only wished him 
to desert the rest. Kaiber durst not go alone; and 
he knew that Mr Grey would never leave his com- 
= willingly. Hence the — of straying. 
nvinced of Mr Grey sat down to reflect on his 
position. “The native sat opposite to me on the 
ground, his keen savage - watching the expression 
of my countenance, as each thought flitted across it. 
I saw that he was trying to read my feelings ; and he 
at length thus broke the silence :— 

‘Mr Grey, to-day we can walk, and may yet not 
die, but drink water ; to-morrow you and I will be 
two dead men, if we walk not now, for we shall then 
be weak and unable. ‘The others sit down too much ; 
they are weak, and cannot walk; if we remain with 
them, we shall all die ; but we two are still strong ; 
let us walk. There lies the sea; to that the streams 
run ; it is long since we have crossed a river; go 
quickly, and before the next sun gets up, we shall 

He 


cross another running water. for a mi- 
nute, looking steadfastly at me, and then added— 
* You must leave the others, for I know not where 


they are, and we shall die in trying to find them.’ 
now knew that he was playing me false, and that 
he had purposely led me astray. He was too great a 
coward to move on alone for fear of other natives ; and, 
dreading to lose his life by thirst, he had hit upon this 
expedient of inducing me to abandon the others, and 
to proceed with him. ‘Do you see the sun, Kaiber, 
where it now stands? I replied to him. ‘ Yes, 
was his answer. ‘Then, if you have not led me to 
the party before that sun falls behind the hills, I will 
shoot you ; as it begins to sink youdie.’ I said these 
words, looking at him steadily in the face, and with 
the full intention of putting my threat into execution. 
He saw this, and yet strove to appear unconcerned, 
and with a forced laugh said—‘ You play : from day- 
light until now you and I have walked; we have 
wasted our strength now in looking for water for the 
others. But a short time, and we be dead ; and 
you say, search for men whom I cannot find ; you tell 
me look, and I know not where to look.’ I now lost 
all patience with him, and replied—‘ Kaiber, deceive 
as you will, you cannot deceive me ; follow back our 
tracks instantly to the point from whence we started ; 
if you do not find them, as the sun falls you die.’ ‘I 
am wearied, answered he ; ‘for three days I have not 
either eaten or drank ; far have we wandered since 
we left them, and very distant from us are they now 
sitting” I could bear this no longer ; and, —— 
up, said— You deceive : the sun falls! just now 
ke — Koolyum—nganga dabbut—garrum wa “4 
in he forced a laugh, and said— mg, 2 play.’ 
I answered shortly—‘ Did I ever tell you a lie, Kaiber ? 
I now speak the truth.’ He seemed, when he saw 
that I was so determined, to feel a little uncomfort- 
able, and, shifting his position, moved rather farther 
from me ; this motion on his part induced me to con- 
never again have hoped to rejoin the party ; 
therefore instantly cocked the camille barrel of my 
gun, and presented it at him, telling him, that if he 
ever moved from me farther than a certain tree which 
I pointed out, I would forthwith shoot him, instead 
of waiting until sunset, as I had originally intended. 
‘The decided manner in which I announced this to my 
friend Kaiber, had the desired effect. He made a few 
protestations as to the folly of my conduct ; lamented 
most loudly that his mother, and the Dandalup (a 
river of his own land), were so far removed from him ; 
asserted vehemently that the natives of these 


parts 
were Bandy-l » rough-tongued beings ; that they 
ate earth, and drank no water; and winding up 


with a fervent wish that he might catch one of them 
where between Pinjarup and Mandu- 
rup, in which case he would spear his heart, his kid- 
ney, and his liver—he sulkily resumed his route, and 
led me straight back to the party in about an hour.” 

Notwithstanding all their sufferings, the whole of 
Mr Grey’s party stood out the journey, and reached 
Perth on 2ist of April. “The governor could 
scarcely credit his sight, when he beheld the miserable 
object that stood before him ; but in this as in all other 
instances in which I have known him, the goodness of 
his heart shone conspicuous; not only was every 
kindness shown me, but immediate steps were taken 
to forward assistance to those who were still in the 
bush. Having thus far performed my duty, I retired 
to press a bed once more, having for nearly three con- 
secutive months slept in the open air, on the ground, 
just at the spot where my day’s hardship had termi- 
nated. So changed was , that those of my friends, 
who had heard of my arrival and were coming to con- 
gratulate me, passed me in the street, whilst others to 
whom I went up, and held out my hand, drew back 
in horror, and said, ‘I beg your n, who are you?” 

A was sent out in search of the section of the 


ition left behind with Mr W. the surgeon, 
at last all were in.safely, with the excep- 
tion of one individual, Frederick Smith. He died 


by the way, overcome with fatigue and inanition. 

The results of these two ex itions are most impor- 
tant, as has been said, even if we look only to the dis- 
covery of the rivers Glenelg and Gascoyne. Not fewer 
than nine other streams of smaller size were also noted 
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down by Mr Grey, exclusive of the Gascoyne, on his last Thy lips gave forth the witching sound 
tion, aware of their importance as landmarks — 
ena ts of colemication, Mr Grey has the Nought that the bosom felt so well. 


difficult functions of pilot to all future investigators of 
the west and north-west coasts of Australia, over‘a 
large portion of their extent. And, in laying down + And tinkling noises fill my ears. 


I gaze again—a subtle flame, 
Like lightning, shoots through all my frame ¢ 
‘What late I saw no more appears, 


Cold sweat bursts forth as sight grows dim, 
And trickles down each quivering limb ; 


I sink awhile in seeming death. 
The fine fragment on the seen. he. 


of hisnative | With a specimen of Anacreon’s panegyrics on 


same delicious flower. The respective’ translators are 
Fawkes and Broome : 


seve 
lived about the year 600 B.c. 


LIFE AND POETRY OF SAPPHO. 


Tue Greek poetess Sappho was a native of Mitylene, 
the — of Lesbos, a city noted as the birthplace of 
distinguished persons. She is believed to have 

Her parentage is 

wrapt ‘in obscurity; but it is curious to remark, 
that as seven towns contended for the honour of 
-having given Homer birth, so eight individuals have 
been represented as the father of Sappho. She mar- 
ried one Cercolas, a wealthy inhabitant of Andros ; 
and by him had a daughter, whom she named, after 


ON THE ROSE, 

** Would Jove appoint some flower to reign 
In matchless beauty on the plain, 
The rose (mankind will all agree), 
The rose the queen of flowers should be— 
The pride of plants, the grace of bowers, 
The blush of meads, the eye of flowers: 
Its beauties charm the gods above; 
Its fragrance is the breath of love ; 
Its foliage wantons in the air, 
Luxuriant, like the flowing hair; 
It shines in blooming splendour gay, 
While zephyrs on its bosom play.” 


her mother, Cleis. These few statements nearly ex- | 2° last four lines are but a sorry transfusion of the 
haust our materials for her ene It would seem Sapphic spirit. 2 . a though not faultless, is 
she : 


that her husband died while 


to think that every lady who writes 


must needs be a beauty. Antiquity, however, has left 
no very flattering mention of Sappho. Ovid, who, 
however, confounds her with her namesake, makes her 


describe her person thus :— 


** To me what nature has in charms denied, 
Is well by wit’s more lasting charms supplied. 


To heaven itself, and earth’s remotest ends. 
Brown as I am, an Ethiopian dame 


If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign, 
But such as merit, such as equal thine ; 


Phaon alone by Phaon must be loved.” 


Though short my stature, yet my name extends 
Inspired young Perseus with a generous flame. 
By none, alas! by none thou canst be moved— 


Pope's version. 


The poetess perhaps practised a pardonable artifice, 


was still young, and | ™°Fe uniformly 
that her subsequent life was not such as would now 
be thought a virtuous one. The story of her attach- 
ment to Phaon is, however’, rejected by judicious 
critics. It was not the poetess, but another female of 
the same name, and likewise a native of Lesbos, that 
flung herself from the steep of Leucate, and thus ter- 
minated together her sufferings and her life. There is 
more probability, and almost as much romance, in the 
tradition that she was beloved, though his passion was 
unreciprocated, by the contemporary lyrist Alexus. 
By an amiable tendency of our nature, we are apt 


ON THE SAME. 
‘* Lovely smiling rose, how sweet 
All objects where thy beauties meet ! 
Aurora, with a blushing ray 
And rosy fingers, spreads the day. 

e Graces more enchanting show 
When rosy blushes paint their snow ; 
And every pleased beholder seeks 
The rose in Cytherea’s cheeks. 

When pain afflicts, or sickness 
Its juice the drooping heart relieves ; 
And, after death, its odours shed 
A pleasing fragrance o'er the dead ; 
And when its withering charms decay, 
And sinking, fading, die away, 
Triumphant o'er the rage of time, 
It keeps the fragrance of its prime.” 


The following versions, the last excepted, which is 
by Elton, have also been executed by Mr Fawkes. 
‘The first fragment consists of a complaint occasioned 
by the neglect of some love assignation. We have 

tly altered one line. 


** The Pleiads now no more are seen, 
Nor shines the silver moon serene, 
In dark and dismal clouds o’ercast ; 
The love-appointed hour is past : 
Midnight usurps her sable throne, 
And yet, alas! I am alone.” 


In the next fragment we cite, Venus is invited to 


verses 


if she made so modest an estimate of her own attrac- ~~) banquet. The allegory is a pretty one, and 


tions. She must have been at least a pretty brunette. 

uctions of 
a female pen before the Christian era of which any 
trace remains, there are only a few fragments and one 
entire ode preserved. The complete ode is addressed 
to Venus—that most engaging of the classic deities, 
oration on the part of 
poets. In the present com- 
r Elton, the 
air lyrist seeks aid in captivating some youth beloved 


Of the writings of Sappho, the only pi 


and the object of so much 
both Grecian and Roman 
—- which we give in the version of 


vourite with the ancients : 


** Venus, queen of smiles and love ! 
Quit, oh ! quit the skies above ; 
To my lowly roof descend, 

At the mirthful feast attend ; 
Hand the golden goblet round, 
With delicious nectar crown’'d: 
None but joyous friends you'll see, 
Friends of Venus and of me.” 


The following lines seem designed to rebuke the 
insolence of some one who valued more highly the 


by herself, and alludes to a previous interference of | gifts of fortune than those of nature. Sappho was 
the same kind in her behalf. It is to be observed, | neither singular nor mistaken in her presen’ t of 
ated in | ij 


that the sparrow was one of the birds 
Grecian imagination with Venus : 


HYMN TO VENUS. 

** Venus! immortal child of Jove! 
Who sitt’st on painted throne above; 
Weaver of wiles—oh ! let not Love 

Inflict this torturing flame. 
But haste ; if once my passion’s cry 
Drew thee to listen, hasten nigh ; 


O'er shadowy earth, before my sight, 

Thy dainty sparrows wheel’d their flight ; 

Their balanced wings, in ether’s light, 
Were quivering to and fro. 

The birds flew back: thou, blessed queen ! 

Didst smile with heavenly brow serene, 

And ask, what grief the cause had been 
That summon'd thee below. 

What most I wish’d, with doating mind ; 

Whom most, seductive, I would bind 

In amorous nets; and, ‘ Who, unkind, 

, My Sappho, wrongs thee now ? 

The fugitive shall turn pursuer ; 

The vainly woo'd shall prove the wooer ; 

The cold shall kneel to his undoer, 


i literary immortality. 
** Whene’er the Fates resume thy breath, 
No bright reversion shalt thou gain ; 
Unnoticed thou shalt sink in death, 
Nor e’en thy memory remain ; 
For thy rude hand ne'er pluck’d the lovely rose 
Which on the mountain of Pieria blows. 
To Pluto’s mansions shalt thou go, 
The stern, inexorable king, 
Among the ignoble shades below, 
A vain, ignoble thing ; 
While honour’d Sappho’s muse-embellish’d name, 
Shall flourish in eternity of fame.” 

In the first of the two epigrams that conclude these 
selections, there is allusion to the ancient custom, 
mentioned even by Homer, of cutting off the hair in 
honour of the dead, and in token of sorrow for their 
loss. It is forced and to refer prac- 
tice to its supposed aptness fov representing the sepa- 
ration of these from the Htving. bia. the hair, 
during a paroxysm of grief, is the result of a natural 
inrpulse. Clipping it was a ceremony founded on this 
felt tendency—an artificial extension, 
or rather imitation, of an act dictated by instinct. 

«¢ The much-loved Timar lodges in this tomb, 
By death insatiate ravish’d in her bloom ; 
Ere yet a bride, the beauteous maid was led 
To dreary coasts and Pluto's mournful bed. 
Her loved companions pay the rites of woe, 
All, all, alas! the living can bestow : 
From their fair heads the graceful curls they shear, 
Place on her tomb, and drop the tender tear." 


invites. remark on a. curious 


Longinus, in his treatise on the Sublime. The reader | Peculiarity of ancient sepulture. 


is to su) the ode the ‘ormance of a lover seated 


This oar, and net, and fisher’s wicker’d snare, 


sent a new translation : . hard and needy 
TO A MAIDEN, hs nent] of hiero- 

idden by the S waiver Lycurgus, 
‘And lists thy laugh po ight and say. was marked ‘out by the on his 


. 
‘ 

18 VO. which vaiuabie genera: feel | 
Australia and its people are appended, we feel it but : 
just to him to say, tha, as regards the qualities ¢ Blanches my ek and fails my breath— 
intelligence, presence of mind, patience, courage, an : 
among the Cooks, Parks, and Clappertons 

country. 
ps, 
| 
| | 
From golden palaces on high 
Thy harness’d chariot came. 
Though she disdain his vow.” 
Come then now! Come once again ! 
Ease my bosom of its pain ; 
Let me all my wish obtain ; 
Fight my battles thou !” 
A brief production of Sappho, deseriptiv 
sym of violent passion, is well known t 
i y musical version, beginning “ Blest as 
4 
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tombstone of the well-known badges of his order or 
profession, or by the more arbitrary and more ambi- 
guous symbols that fancy might fix on as significant 
ily distingui y the appropriate tracing o 
martial or naval implements. More ingenuity ona 
be needed to connect the figure of a dog with Diogenes 
the cynic, that of a siren with Isocrates the orator, or 
the carving of a sphere and cylinder with Archimedes 
the mathematician. Still more difficult would it be, 
from the complex emblem of an owl, a bridle, and a 
muzzle, to extract the prime constituents of character 
in a good housewife—vigilance, strict discipline, and a 
prudent taciturnity. 

The decorations on the tombs of Elpenor and Mise- 
nus—the first noticed in the Odyssey and the other in 
the Aineid—were similar to those on the —— of 
Pelagon. We may cite the lines from former 
poem, bearing on the illustration of the point before 
us. 


** A rising tomb, the silent dead to grace, 
Fast by the roarings of the main we piace ; 
The rising tomb a lofty column bore, 

And high above it rose the tapering oar.” 


Pope's Odyssey, b. xii. 


The genius of Sappho attracted the unbounded ad- 
miration of her countrymen, and, indeed, of all anti- 
quity. The Mitylenians stamped her profile on their 
coins, and she received the title of the “ Tenth Muse.” 
Plutarch conceitedly compares her to Cacus, the son 
of Vulcan, who breathed out nothing but flame. 
Modern scholars unite in deploring the loss of her 
works as irreparable, conceding the “ soft complaining 
Lesbian” a reputation awarded to no other name in 
literature on so slight a basis. It is as the region 


** Where burning Sappho loved and sung,” 


that the “isles of Greece” still lighten the eye of young 
enthusiasm, and unlock the gushing sources of youn 
emotion. eared in those delicious climes, an 
belonging to a race in whose mental conformation 
European intellect met and blended with Asiatic 

ion, by consulting her own intense sensibility, and 

i ing every shred of affectation, she raised to 

the loftiest pitch the standard of lyrical poetry. 
From all those quirks and pretty conceits, which are 
the resource of defective genius, or the delight of 

i taste, the Lesbian is entirely free. She 
speaks as she feels, and is therefore eloquent. It would 
be impossible to fix on a finer model of simple en 
than the ode in the Sapphic stanza which stan 
second in these selections. Sappho has reached the 
perfection of her art, by following implicitly the 
guidance of nature. 


HUNGER—THIRST. 

(From Dr Hayden's ‘‘ Physiology for the Public.”) 
Tue apparent dox of a person being hungry without 
a stomach, and thirsty without a throat, might admit of 
explanation by the fact that nausea and retching may be 
produced by the injection of tartar emetic into the veins, 
after the removal of the stomach ; and “that gallons of 
water may pass the throat, and if it enter not the sto- 
mach, will not allay thirst. Aliments must be absorbed, 
in order that these sensations may be permanently satis- 
tied.” It has been satisfactorily proved that the wants 
of the system indicated by hunger and thirst, may be 
allayed by nutritive injections, milk baths, and by the 
4nfusion of fluids into the veins. Thirst is generally pro- 
portionate to the fluid secretions: witness nursing on 
the one hand, and dropsy on the other. In this disease, 
thirst is an early and constant symptom; medicines 
which increase the secretions from the skin and kidneys, 
also increase this sensation. The influence of fear in this 

et is wonderful. In A ley’s work on the Diseases 
of India, a remarkable application of the knowledge of 
this circumstance is narrated as follows :— 

The secretion of the saliva seems to be under the in- 
fluence of the same mental emotions as affect the func- 
tions of the stomach. Fear, anxiety, and various otler 
depressing passions, diminish digestion, and most pro- 
babiy produce this effect by stopping the secretion of 
— juice. Observation shows us that they have a 

ded influence in lessening, or even in entirely arrest- 
ing, the secretion of saliva—a circumstance not unknown 
to the observant nations of the east. In illustration of 
this, it may be mentioned that the conjurors in India 
often found upon this circumstance a mode of detecting 
theft among servants. When a robbery has been com- 
mitted in a family, a conjuror is sent for, and great pre- 
rations are made. A few days are allowed to elapse 
fore he commences his operations, for the purpose of 
allowing time for the restitution of the stolen property. 
If, however, it be not restored by the time fixed, he pro- 
ceeds with his operations, one of which is as follows :— 
He causes a quantity of boiled rice to be produced, of 
which all those suspected must eat ; and after masticat- 
ing it for some time, he desires them all to spit it upon 
separate leaves, for the purpose of inspection and com- 


= He now examines this masticated rice very. 
0 


wingly, and immediately points out the culprit, from 
observing that the rice which he has been masticating is 
perfectly dry, while that which was masticated by the 
others is moistened by the saliva. 

There are individuals who are almost always thirsty, 
and others, again, who are never so. We at present have 
two friends who are striking instances of this. The one, 
a gentleman, constantly drinks before, during, and after 
dinner; while the other, a lady, states that she is never 
thirsty, and drinks at dinner because she thinks it whole- 


We shall find that those who eat with most ite 
have least desire for drink during meals. 


You 


observe a deficiency of the fluid secretions generally in 
those who are indisposed for drink. ‘ 

Thirst is still more t than hunger. The former 
sensation is referable to the mouth, the gullet, and some- 
times to the stomach. When long continued, the ordi- 
nary phenomena are “ accompanied by a vague in- 
quietude, by a general heat; the eyes become red, the 
mind is troubled, the motion of the blood is accelerated, 
the respiration es laborious, the mouth is fre- 
quently opened widely, in order to bring the external air 
in contact with the irritated parts, and thus to produce 
a momentary ease.” When the body, from any cause, 
has lost a deal of fluid, we are to look upon the 
existence of thirst as then natural, and indicating the 
necessity for the required supply; but we are not to 
confound this legitimate demand with “ the vicious habit 
of frequently i and the desire of tasting some 
—— such as brandy, wine, &c., which cause the de- 
velopment of a feeling that has the greatest analogy to 
thirst.” “A wet night makes a dry morning,” but not a 
hungry one, owing to the feverish state produced by the 
excessive use of wine or ardent spirit, and the collapse 
| of the stomach consequent upon its previous and per- 
nicious excitement. 


VERSES WRITTEN IN NOVEMBER. 


(The following poem is the humble attempt of a self-taught 
genius of the parish of Levern, in Renfrewshire. It seems to 
have the merit of describing very faithfully the peculiar features 
of the season in . The notes were taken down by the 
clergyman of the parish from the mouth of the author.] 


This is cauld and cheerless weather, 
Naething’s gay or warm ava ; 

Birds are flocking a’ thegither : 
Winter's no that far awa. 


Leaves frae aff the bushes trickle, 
When the norland breezes blaw ; 

Weather is like Fortune fickle : 
Winter's no that far awa. 


Grassy fields begin to wither, 
Craps are fairly worn awa; 

Nowt at stakes are craving fother, 
For winter's no that far awa. 


The farmer, loutin’ on his crummy ,* 
Tents them wi’ a pickle straw, 

And to ca’ them sune out winna ; 
Winter's no that far awa. 


Feather'd tribes that’s birds o’ passage, 
Shelter in the birken shaw ; 

That to us may be a message, 
That winter's no that far awa. 


Sleety showers frac aff the nor-east, 
Mixt wi’ bitter hail and snaw, 

Mak quite mute the chanting mavis: 
Winter's no that far awa. 


The sleeky fox sets out for plunder, 
Eager seeks whar cocks do craw ; 

But stappit holes aft mak him wonder : 
Winter's no that far awa. 


Striplin’ hares amang the bushes 
Shelter seek when cranreuchs fa’, 
Or in low lan’, amang the rushes: 
Winter's no that far awa. 
Scatter’d flocks solan gander, 
Curlew, wild deuk, and sea-maw, 
Aften ower the fresh loch wander : 
Winter's no that far awa. 


Norrs. 

Verse 1. In this month, the shilfa, yellow-hammer, sparrow, 
linnet, &c.; congregate, and resort to the stack or farm-yard. 
Now the merlin and sparrow-hawk make their most successful 
assaults. 

2. Now also the oak, ash, elm, plane-tree, and thorn, lose their 
foliage, under the combined attacks of frost and the wind. 

5. It is in this month that the woodcock returns to the country ; 
or, if earlier, a severe winter may be expected. It has often been 
remarked that, after a strong north-east wind, the woodcock is 
found in his usual haunts, namely, thickets of birch and hazel, 
or in the cover of low marshy grounds. This bird offers the best 
possible chance to the fowler, as it never rises till the bush or 
tree in which it is concealed is stirred by the sportsman or scented 
by his dog. 

6. The mavis (Anglicé, thrush) is known to be among the latest 
singing-birds we have, also the earliest. Its song continues nine 
months of the year. 

7. It is well known that the fox is enticed to the farm-steading 
by the crowing of the cock. He comes on cautiously, and can 
wind a dog at a great distance. Te manages to capture the oldest 
hares in daylight, and when they are on the alert. 1 observed a 
fox one morning, about three o'clock, clap down in a furrow near 
a hare’s footpath ; he watched till she passed along, and then 
caught her with ease, and made off with her to his den. It is 
generally about tlie hour of cock-crowing that the rangers stcp up 
the foxes’ holes for the day’s hunt. 


MANAGEMENT OF FOWLS. 

(From the ‘* Gardener's Chronicle.”} 
WE insert the following remarks of a subscriber on rear- 
ing fowls, though not strictly belonging to our subject, 
as they may be serviceable to many of our readers who 
keep poultry. The first portion is translated from a French 
work on Agriculture, and the latter are the result of our 
correspondent’s own experience. 

Pip, to which pullets are particularly subject, is shown 
by their neither eating nor drinking, and when on open- 
ing the beak is found on the tongue a small white blister. 
This evil arises from want of clean water, or from drink- 
ing dirty water in hot weather. The cure is very easy. 
With a needle or pin (auery, rather your nail ?), remove 
the white blister, an the tongue with vinegar a 
little warm.| Then keep the pullet for two or three 
days in a coop, supplied with clean water, in which is 
steeped melon or cucumber seeds, or some juice of lecks. 
Then for two or three days put a little sugar-candy in 
the water; and for food, barley or bran. Some 
cure this complaint by infusing garlic in the water. 

Flux, or scouring, is cured by giving fowls pills of hard 


* Stooping over his staff. 
+ Some use salt.—Translator. 


aa mixed with bruised hempseed, or boiled bar- 
y diluted with wine. 

Costiveness, being the reverse of the former, to which 

pate are subject, is cured by giving them beet-root or 
ettuce chop; fine, and rye-flour, or bran and water, 
with a little honey mixed. 

Vermin in pullets, which greatly disturb them, are 
destroyed by fumigating the hen-house with a little 
brimstone.* Scab and itch are known to exist when the 
feathers fall much, and are cured by refreshing them with 
chopped beet-root or cabbage, mixed with bran, a little 
m 

Cramp, which is caused by cold and damp, is very 
inimical to try. When ed, they should never 
roost out of doors, and the henhouse should be well se- 
cured and warm. Rub the legs and feet with a little 
fresh butter. 

Abscess frequently comes upon the rump, and is caused 
by heat of blood, or torpid stomach, which corrupts the 
mass of blood. Open the abscess, and press-out the 
matter. Feed them with chopped beet-root or lettuce, 
with some bran mixed, moistened with a little honey and 


water. 

To the above, the translator will add, the result of his 
own experience, the following :--- 

Ist, No one should keep fowls for pleasure to be pro- 
fitable, or without much trouble and attention in k 
ing them extremely cleanly ; nor allow them to lay all the 
winter, without a proper shed for them to run in during 
frost and wet weather. Warmth is the great secret in 
the care of fowls, with freedom from damp. A south or 
south-western aspect is always to be pref 

2d, Fowls should frequently have the cinders sifted 
for them to roll in and cleanse themselves, which keeps 
them free from all sorts of vermin. 

3d, They should be daily supplied (if they have no 
field to run in) with an abundance of green food, such as 
the leaves of cabbage, lettuce, or endive, which prevents 

4th, They shoul uently supplied with gravel, 
sand, lime (slaked), or old mortar, te pick at, 
sionally pounded brickdust mixed with their food. 

5th, They should never be without a supply of pure 
clean water to drink. 

6th, One or two long boluses of rue or soot, or both, 
mixed in a little fresh butter, rolled in meal, is the best 
physic for fowls, in case of indigestion or torpid stomach, 
with the addition of a little allspice as the best stimulant. 

7th, Never give fowls warm or hot food, which is un- 
natural, and causes them to b crop-bound, and 
generally kills them. Hemp and buck-wheat, or wheat 
occasionally, are good stimulants. 


BASE PIRACY OF A NAME. 


Passine along the right side of Leadenhall Street, 
on a way to Whitechapel, you will observe a pot 
and pan shop of the olden time, filled with copper 
kettles, ae og and every varicty of culinary imple- 
ment. In the window may be observed a remarkable 
portrait of a very ugly man with a very dirty face : 
this is the original shop, that the original portrait, of 
the original Dirty Dick, 

Dirty Dick was a sort of Jemmy Wood in hardware. 
From low beginnings, or rather from no beginnings at 
all, he contrived to scrape together, by intense industry 
and perseverance, one of the first, if not the very first, 
retail businesses in London. Nothing was good that 
did not come from Dirty Dick: all Dick's iron was 
Swedish, all his brass Corinthian! And although 
the old file was as great a savage in his way as Aber- 
nethy the surgeon, every body dealt with him, and 
would deal nowhere else, probably for that very reason. 

Prosperous as was Dirty Dick, however, he was not 

rmitted to remain on the sunny side of life. When 
in the fair ay Le converting his brass into gold, and 
just when he began to think of washing his face and 
retiring from business, the vision of a shop precisely 
similar to his own in every outward attribute, exactly 
fs wg his door, struck his astonished view; but 
judge his amazement and despair, when at the door 
appeared a man with a face at least as ugly, and much 
dirtier than his own, who, stepping across the way, 
put into his hands a staring bill, announcin himect? 
as the “ Real Original Dirty Dick,” and informing a 
discerning public that all ens were spurious ! 

The little blackguard boys who were accustomed to 
infest the emporium of the genuine Dirty Dick, and 
who were as good to him asa thousand advertisements, 
were now cruelly seduced away by his dirtier rival. 
Customers were perplexed and confounded ; and as the 
business of a customer is to lay out his money to the 
best advantage, the public soon transferred their busi- 
ness to the dirtiest face. In vain the undoubted ori- 
gina 1 Dirty Dick and vain 

e appl his oil-rubber, and polished his face and 
hands up to the blackness of Erebus: impudence, 
novelty, and the carelessness of the public carried the 
day, and the spurious Dirty Dick transferred the busi- 


ness of his rival to his own side of the way.—Black- - 


wood’s Magazine. 


* Some advise fowls to be washed with a decoction of wild 
lupins.—Translator. 


On account of a press of matter, and also for the sake of variety, 
an article on Baden-Baden, being the fourth of the series entitled 
** A’ Few Weeks on the Continent,” is postponed till next pub- 
lication. 
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